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Park Plaza Apartments, Port- 


Single Riser provides an uninter- ay land, Ore with exposed 





rupted path for flow of steam from ‘ “Metro” riser concealed be- 
top to bottom of building. A contin- | hind drapery and offset into 
vous pipe runs down through over- | ] baseboard radiation 

lying rooms is off-set in each 

room into baseboard, convector or 


Fin-Vector 
































Fresh Meadows Housing Project 
New York City, with exposed 
‘Metro” single riser concealed be- 
hind drapery and offset into con- 


vector 


Why pay for two...when one will do? 


Why pay for a two-pipe system if your new building plans will 
accommodate “METRO” single riser heating—the most economical 
system yet devised for multi-story buildings with similar floor plans. 
Parkchester, Stuyvesant Town, Fresh Meadows, Peter Cooper 
Village and many other projects—large and small—swear by 
“Metro” because: 
“METRO” Cuts Fuel Costs up to 40%, because Dunham Vari-Vac con- 
trols steam circulation. 
“METRO” Eliminates All Radiator Branches. 
"METRO" Eliminates Expansion Joints. — : 
“METRO” Eliminates Traps and Valves in occupied quarters. ? 
"METRO" Eliminates Furring of Walls, if desired. Send For Free Bulletin 
There’s much more to the “Metro” story. How it cuts building as Bulletin 2295-18 tells you what “Metro” is, 
well as heating costs, for example. Why not write for complete = it works and how it has saved so much 
details? or so many. For your free copy write to: 


C. A. Dunham Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


ANOTHER QUALITY HEATING PRODUCT OF C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY—CHICAGO ¢ TORONTO ¢ LONDON 





Fen AYALA 


BUILDING INFORMATION 





For your file on 


(tliig (ove 


By specifying Fenestra* Steel Apartment Case- 
ments, you cut costs in the following ways 
(keep these facts on file for future reference) : 





BETTER Vision 


You get b 


: i : 
Window yj & Picture. 


ew because 


1. You can get adequate daylighting with a 
fewer number of windows, because you get 
more glass area per window. The graceful steel 
frames are designed to be strong and rigid with 


4 Br 
(Fenestra out being bulky. 


2. Fenestra Steel Windows always open and 
close easily. You'll never have to work on them 
to make them behave. They can’t warp or 
swell or stick or splinter. 











You get easy opening. 
Swing leaves twirl out 
to catch passing 
breezes. Tilt-in sill vent 
is a built-in windguard. 


3. No painting bills. Fenestra Steel Windows 
are Super Hot-Dip Galvanized in Fenestra’s 
special plant by an exclusive method, using 
special equipment, special automatic controls. 





For complete information, write to Detroit 
Steel Products Company, Dept. JH-1, 2294 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


*® 






SUPER HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL APARTMENT CASEMENTS 


from the only plant in America especially 
designed to Hot-Dip Galvanize steel windows 
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THE AL YOUNG DEVELOPMENT... 


ONE OF TOLEDO’S BIG FHA PROJECTS 











Providing gracious living at lowest cost 
with over 200 value-packed homes like 
these, the Al Young project is ome of 
the largest in Toledo, Ohio. Among the 
great quality features of the homes is 
ALFOL Building Blanket Insulation in 
ceilings and craw! spaces. 


...used A L FO L, of course! 


Better Insulation and the job costs less 


ALFOL Building Blanket provides the finest in reflective insulation and 
combines positive, continuous vapor barrier with sag-proof, rip-resisting 
application. The pure aluminum foil surfaces reflect 95°7 of all radiant 
heat, insure moisture protection —and, the job costs less. Write on 
your letterhead to Dept. J-1 for our big Architect’s data book. 





REMEMBFR — ONLY ALFOL HAS BOTH THESE GREAT FEATURES 


]. Suspended aluminum foil sheets provid- 
ing multiple reflective air spaces. 


% 


\ 


2. Heavy water-proof duplex backing for 
continuous moisture protection and posi- 
tive application support. 


ALFOLs= 




















\LFOL INSULATION + 155 £. 44th ST.,... NEW YORK 17,N. ¥. | 








HOUSING MANAGEMENT COUNSEL 
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Standards 


Procedures 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street 


Chicago 3, IIlinois 
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In 1953... and 1968 


the prediction is for high volume housing construction 


What will housing production be in 
1953 and what are the factors that will 
influence residential construction? What 
is the outlook for the next five to 15 
years? 

The year just passed was a banner 
one for the home building industry— 
an estimated 1,106,000 nontarm units 
started. Private residential building ac- 
counted for about half of the total pri- 
vate construction expenditures and ex 
ceeded total expenditures for all public 
construction in 1952. 

The year ahead promises a like rec- 
ord, according to most informed prog- 
nosticators. Economists, business an- 
alyists, government officials, home 
builders, and realtors generally took an 
optimistic view-and agreed that house 
building would top the one million 
mark in 1953, although most hedged 
their statements depending upon what 
influence they thought controls or lack 
of controls, politics, and general eco- 
nomic conditions would have on the 
industry. 

The new administration, known to 
favor business, is expected to help keep 
business at or above its present high 
level. 

Controls on building materials, al- 
ready exerting little inhibiting influence 
on the house building business, were 
expected to be completely off within a 
matter of months. 

On the other hand, defense expendi- 
tures are expected to rise, at least in the 
early part of the year, which is be- 
lieved by some to forecast a further 
drop in public institutional building. - 

Against this general background, a 
number of prognosticators made their 
guesses—not all in complete agreement: 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 

Engineering News-Record predicts a 
private mass housing boom to match 
1952’s total of 3 billion dollars spent, 
although it also predicts a drop of 17 
per cent from 1952 in public housing 
expenditures. 


LABOR, COMMERCE DEPARTMENTS 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Her- 
man Byer said he expected the United 
States would build a million houses in 
1953 and said that if there is a business 
dip in the near future, it probably won't 
come until the early part of 1954. 

The Department of Labor and the 
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Department of Commerce, in a joint 
forecast, also said home building in 
1953 will top the million mark and 
predicted a good business year with 
plenty of materials, an adequate labor 
supply, and fairly stable costs. Resi 
deatial construction, dollarwise, will be 
up about 4 per cent, they said. 


CONGRESS 

Congress’ Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report, releasing its over-all 
study of business at year’s end, pre 
dicted that continued housing needs, 
further demand for private plant in 
vestment, a critical lack of schools and 
hospitals could be expected to give 
1953 construction volume a_ general 
increase throughout the country (for its 
long-range predictions on housing, see 


below). 


F. W. DODCE 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation, poll- 
ing 137 “leading economists” recently 
on their opinions of what 1953 will 
bring businesswise, came up with a 
composite forecast of 1,020,000 new 
nonfarm housing starts in 1953, a de- 
cline of 8 per cent from 1952. Thev 
said the composite of opinions indi- 
cated that average monthly starts in 
the first half of the year would be 
90,000; would drop to a rate of 80,000 
in the last six months. In terms of new 
fluor space and dollars spent, they pre- 
dicted that new dwelling units would 
decline about 12 per cent, based on as- 
sumptions that there will be no marked 
easing of housing credit. 


HOUSING INSTITUTE 

The Housing Institute predicted the 
number of new homes started in 1953 
will be at reasonably good levels but 
will fall below the totals of the past few 
years. It said starts would be between 
900,000 and a million units. 


REALTORS 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, reporting on a recently 
completed survey of the real estate 
market in 245 communities, said the 
outlook for the future is for a constant 
volume of new house sales in 47 per 
cent of the communities surveyed and 
greater sales activity in 31 per cent. 
They indicated that demand continues 
to exceed supply for new single family 
houses priced at $10,000 or less in 35 
per cent of the communities. Balanced 


markets were reported by 71 per cent 
of the communities surveyed for houses 
in the $10,000 to $21,000 class. Houses 
priced over $21,000 were said to be 
excess in 10 per cent of the communi 
ties and in balance with demand in 65 
per cent. 
HOME BUILDERS 

Maintenance of housing production 
at approximately a million homes a year 
was recognized by the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders as necessary 
for a continued prosperous national 
economy—and the builders are aiming 
toward that goal. Emanuel M. Spiegel, 
NAHB's first vice-president, says that 
in his opinion, “the home building in- 
dustry can look forward to a policy of 
high volume which will keep housing 
production at a high level and will 
maintain full employment in the con- 
struction trades.” 


LONG-RANGE PREDICTIONS 

More pronounced differences of 
opinion were evident in the predictions 
of what's ahead for the home building 
industry in the next five to 15 years: 

The Joint Committee on the Eco 
nomic Report foresaw housing require- 
ments until 1960 as high at least as 
those of the annual average for the 
years 1947 to 1952. Requirements will 
be that high, the report said, to house 
the increased population without low- 
ering present standards. 

The committee estimated demands 
for housing for the decade as follows: 

New units needed to keep up with popu- 
lation growth—6,800,000. 

New units to replace estimated loss through 


disaster and removal of temporary housing— 
700,000. 


Replacements to maintain existing units, 


assuming life-service of 75 years per unit— 
1,500,000. 


Need to raise general standards by eliminat- 
ing 50 per cent of substandard dwellings — 
The estimated total of 12,200,000 
new units, less the number started in 
the first three years of the decade— 
2,500,000—eaves an estimated total 
new residential construction require- 
ment of 9,700,000 between now and the 
end of 1959, the committee said. 
Investors Diversified Services, a Min- 
neapolis firm that makes home con- 
struction loans, also foresees a high 
level of residential construction for 
many years. It bases its predictions on 
the trend to home ownership and points 
out that even if the rate of new family 
(Continued column two, page 30) 
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The Schools 


are teaching housing from kindergarten to high school 


In Kennedy, Minnesota; in New 
York City; in San Francisco; in Wind- 
sor, Colorado—in cities of all sizes and 
in all parts of the country, youngsters 
are learning about housing, city plan- 
ning, and urban redevelopment from 
kindergarten to the twelfth grade. 
Some of them are learning through 
traditional reading and writing meth- 
ods. Some through tours and surveys. 
Some through model and map making. 
Some through saw and hammer, rake 
and shovel work. 

What's going on currently in this 
area in the public school systems of 12 
cities is summarized below. In some 
of these cities, housing, city planning, 
and urban redevelopment are formal- 
ized parts of the schools’ curricula for 
one or more grades. In others, indi- 
vidual teachers have developed individ 
ual methods of introducing their stu- 
dents to these subjects. 

Behind all of these teaching plans, 
however, it is possible to trace the goals 
being sought through such training. 

Individual Influence 

First, it is obvious that the schools 
are seeking to develop in their com- 
munities’ “citizens of tomorrow” an 
understanding of the important rela- 
tionship between housing and individ 
ual and community health. A Unt- 
versity of Florida experimental pro- 
gram as described below was built 
around the question of whether or not 
the teaching of the principles of safe 
and sanitary housing would influence 
improvement in the housing of grade 
school children and their neighbors. 

Without waiting for the answer to 
this research experiment, many schools 
have proceeded on the assumption that 


they could contribute to better housing 
and better neighborhoods through the 
teaching of housing principles. All 
manner of devices are being used by 
schools everywhere to do this job—to 
get children looking at their own 
homes, at the streets they travel, at 
their parks and playgrounds, and then 
identifying themselves and their own 
efforts with desirable improvements. In 
Baltimore, five-year olds have been put 
to work by their teachers keeping their 
tot-lot in good condition. In Phila 
delphia, high school boys drove the 
nails and sawed the boards that went 
into a neighborhood “fix-up” job. In 
Newark, high school students became 
a part of the relocation office staff for 
a slum clearance job, interviewing 
families about to be displaced and un- 
dertaking to find substitute housing 
for them. 
New Government Function 

The second goal behind the teaching 
of housing, city planning, and rede 
velopment in the primary and _ sec 
ondary schools of the nation seems to 
be to make youngsters aware of these 
relatively new governmental functions. 
Just as “civics” and “social studies” 
classes have gradually expanded to 
cover other new areas of governmental 
enterprise, they are now more and 
more bringing housing and planning 
into the picture. As the stories below in- 
dicate, some cities are far ahead of 
others in having formalized textbook 
material and organized study plans. In 
cities without such teaching aids, the 
degree to which housing gets into their 
programs depends almost entirely on 
the interest of individual teachers. Evi- 
dence of such activity comes to the 


NAHO office through the dozens of 
requests it receives each year for ma 
terial. Young pupils from East Orange, 
New Jersey; North East, Maryland; St. 
Petersburg, Florida—pupils from all 
parts of the country, trom communi 
ties of all sizes, write in to ask for “all 
the information you have on housing.” 
And teachers, too, send in requests for 
printed and visual aids materials. 
School libraries also apply to the Asso- 
ciation for publications and for reading 
lists. 
Awakening to Action 

Sull a third goal that, in some cities, 
is behind housing and city planning 
courses may be expressed as an effort 
to make children aware of serious un 
solved problems in their communities 
and to awaken in them a desire to work 
toward their solution. In Chicago, for 
example, students in one of the city’s 
eighth grade classes, on being taken on 
a tour of the city’s south and west side 
slums, had “shocked” reactions, as ex 
pressed in written reports, 
from which are shown below. As one 
young lady said: “When I get older I 
will try to see that there are better 
homes and schools built in Chicago so 
that everyone can have the same chance 
as I have had to be a good citizen. . . ” 


excerpts 


In Summary 

In summary, then, regardless of how 
such training is given, at what grades, 
and with what aids, the purpose be- 
hind it seems to be well summed up by 
Martin Rosenberg of Philadelphia’s 
Benjamin Franklin High School in an 
article on students’ participation in a 
housing rehabilitation program: 

“, .. the student is participating in a 
‘laboratory of democracy’ where (1) he 





EIGHTH GRADERS IN CHICAGO LEARN ABOUT SLUMS 





One of the results of the teaching of housing and city planning 
in primary and secondary schools is evidenced by the above ex- 

















cerpts from “‘papers’’ submitted by eighth grade Chicago students 
after they toured some of Chicago’s worst slum areas. 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S THIRD GRADE STUDENTS HA 
The sketches above are from ‘“‘At Home in San Francisco,” de- 
veloped by San Francisco school district and used for all third 





studies comn¥anity conditions which 
affect his growing up, (2) he develops 
a pride in his neighborhood, (3) he is 
anxious to do something to improve 
living conditions, (4) he learns to be 
neighborly and to work in cooperation 
with community organizations for the 
welfare of the group, and (5) he stimu 
lates his parents to discuss current re- 
habilitation and slum clearance projects 
over the dinner table. . .” 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco begins training “in 
these new and important fields of city 
planning, housing, and redevelopment, 
where it should begin—with the chil- 
dren,” reports Mrs. Dorothy W. Er- 
skine, public schools project chairman 
of the San Francisco Planning and 
Housing Association, a citizens group 
that has worked with the public school 
system since 1943 in building the 
training program. 

Teachers in many grades work up 
independent projects and call on the 
city planning department, the rede- 
velopment agency, and the housing au- 
thority for speakers and latest teaching 
material—but housing, redevelopment, 
and planning as formalized curriculum 
subjects are now routinely taught in 
all third grade classes of the city’s 
schools. There 5000 children a year 
use a series of readers prepared joint- 
ly by the board of education, the plan- 
ning and housing association, and the 
planning commission. Started in 1948 
at the suggestion of the planning and 
housing association, the six  paper- 
bound readers include 4t Home in San 
Francisco, which gives a_child’s-eye 
view of San Francisco’s neighborhood 
composition; the elements of housing, 
zoning, and neighborhood planning: 
and the structure and work of the 
city planning commission. Another 
third grade teaching aid is Third Grade 
Study of San Francisco, a manual sug- 
gesting study plans and projects for 
classes where the reader series is used. 

First spark of formal housing and 
planning education in San Francisco’s 
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public schools was a meeting in 1943 
—arranged by the planning and hous 
ing association—for teachers from all 
over the city, where Dr. Paul R. Han 
na of Stanford University talked on 
community planning. Teacher interest 
stirred up by the meeting brought about 
(1) a University of California exten 
sion bureau course in community plan 
ning for teachers; (2) an in-service 
teachers training program, which in 
turn fostered experimental housing and 
planning classes by two teachers. 
These teaching 
(explained in detail in the planning 
and housing association’s report titled 
“City Planning as Studied in the San 
Francisco Public Schools”) were suc 


pioneering efforts 


cessful enough to bring organization 
of a teacher's institute on planning tor 
the entire San Francisco bay area. The 
institute—with materials furnished by 
the city planning commission—gave 
training in curriculum possibilities for 
housing and city planning to 3000 
teachers, who later taught children in 
newly formed classes from kindergarten 
through sixth grade about the city’s 
homes, industries, and commerce. 

At the start of 1953, the San Fran 
cisco Planning and Housing Associa 
tion continues its work with the board 
of education, furnishing film strips, 
pictures, and mimeographed materials 
—many of them especially prepared by 
the association for classroom use—to 
San Francisco’s 90 schools. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Community responsibility classes and 
projects in southwest Washington, 
D. C. schools, first started as an anti- 
vandalism measure, more and more 
are placing emphasis on housing and 
redevelopment studies because of the 
children’s interest in the subjects and 
enthusiasm for projects in which they 
can actively participate. 

Results of the community responsi- 
bility classes, carried out in elementary, 
junior, and high schools, include a 
land use survey made last spring and 


PLANNED “0 


Puen 


VE HOUSING READER 


grade classes in the San Francisco schoo! system. Pupils are intro- 
duced to various types of existing and planned housing. 


later translated into maps for use ot 
the District of Columbia Redevelop 
ment Land Agency; a door-knocking 
campaign that by interesting adults in 
housing problems doubled membership 
in ‘a citizens housing group; and work 
on neighborhood and home fix-up 
projects, 

When school authorities’ first set up 
the community responsibility classes to 
combat growing vandalism in the area, 
the Washington Housing Association, 
a citizens group, urged them to include 
material on housing and redevelopment 
as a means of giving classes a positive 
South 
west district organizations interested in 
civic betterment met with teachers to 


approach to good citizenship. 


organize the educational program. To 
prevent overlapping of school projects, 
a committee of public and parochial 
school teachers integrated the program 
throughout southwest district schools. 

One junior high school in the south 
west area, as its community responsi 
bility project, made a survey of dock 
facilities, alley dwellings, breeding 
places for rats, garbage disposal, and 
cleanliness of streets and alleys, later 
used by the redevelopment land agency 
in its plans for the southwest district 
(see December 1952 Journat, page 
434). Students at the junior high school 
and at schools with similar projects dis 
cussed survey findings with parents 
(thereby arousing their interest in re 
development plans), made project 
models, and asked questions in classes 
that indicated disagreement with city 
planners, such as: 

“Don’t you think too much emphasis 
is being placed on parking space and 
not enough on good housing?” 

“Why can’t the railroad tracks go 
underground?” 

“Will we be provided with enough 
space and facilities for play, for picnics, 
for nature study, for swimming?” 

Student projects (including fix-up of 
60 homes, clearing out trash from va- 
cant lots and alleys, and lawn plant- 
ing in school yards) convinced school 
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authorities that community responsi- 
bility classes should be continued. This 
year program emphasis is on building 
good housing attitudes through rede- 
velopment study and neighborhood re- 
habilitation House-to-house 
surveys, attendance at redevelopment 
hearings and meetings, and neighbor- 
hood rehabilitation campaigns supple- 


projects. 


ment regular class activities. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Cooperation is the keynote in Phila- 
delphia’s public school housing, rede- 
velopment, and city planning education 
program. Children, through the com- 
bined efforts of the schools, citizens 
groups, «id public agencies, become 
active partners in the city’s efforts: to 
clear and rehabilitate slums and build 
better housing for its citizens. From 
first grade to high school graduation, 
Philadelphia children learn about hous- 
ing and redevelopment in classrooms; 
many carry interests gained from studies 
over into rehabilitation projects, home 
and yard fix-up campaigns, neighbor- 
hood surveys, and model building. 

Public agencies, such as the housing 
and redevelopment authorities and the 
plan commission, aid both formal class- 
room study and extracurricular proj- 
ects by supplying films, lectures, and 
literature. These study aids and the 
function and structure of such organ- 
izations are explained in a_ teacher's 
manual published as one of its study 
aids by the curriculum bureau of the 
board of education. The curriculum 
bureau began formal school training 
in housing, redevelopment, and city 
planning in 1947, with a staff member 
named to coordinate the program. 

Philadelphia felt the need of a co- 
ordinator for its community studies 
program, which includes housing, plan- 
ning, and redevelopment, because it 
was introduced into the public schools 
not as an “extra” subject but as it ap 
plies throughout the curriculum. Chief 
emphasis on housing and planning are 
in social studies classes but they are 
also a part of language, science, per- 
sonal and community health, and cre- 
ative arts classes. Tours, workshops, 
visual aids, and printed materials are 
all used in the classes. It is the job of 
the curriculum bureau staff member, 
currently W. Byron Lukens, to coordi- 
nate the studies at all grade levels and 
to arrange trips, provide speakers and 
visual and printed materials, and other 
teaching aids. 

A Benjamin Franklin High School 
rehabilitation project illustrates both 
school-agency cooperation and the way 
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housing and redevelopment are taught 
in Philadelphia schools. Armed with 
home maintenance and repair skills 
learned in shop class, students from 
the high school pitched in, with co- 
operation from their teacher and the 
school principal, to help a_neighbor- 


hood group in an “Operation Fix-Up” 


project (see March Journat, page 83) 
that was long on plans for rehabilitat- 
ing their homes but short on cash need- 
ed to pay for labor. The shop class 
laid 5000 feet of street paving, planted 
trees, laid out grass plots, paved walks, 
and made a window box for each house 
in the project. The class was given 
advice by union members on cement 
laying techniques; a site plan for the 
project, the services of an architect, and 
clearance of broken down fences and 
rubbish came from the health depart- 
ment, the redevelopment authority, the 
Citizens Council on City Planning, and 
the Area Health and Welfare Council. 

Elementary schools in Philadelphia 
sometimes use housing, redevelopment, 
and planning as a central study—called 
a core curriculum—around which the 
three R’s are concentrated. One second 
grade class chose city planning for its 
central study and built models of a 
housing project, playground, and pub- 
lic market. The models were the sub- 
jects of reading, art work, arithmetic 
(children worked problems in building 
costs and adding bills at the public 
market), and class discussion. 


NEWARK 

Teachers in Newark, New Jersey 
high schools who bring housing and 
slum problem studies into social sci- 
ence and civics courses are helped with 
slum tours and relocation work for stu- 
dents by the Housing Authority of 
the City of Newark. On two occasions 


PHILADELPHIA SECOND GRADERS PLAN HOUSING PROJECT 


groups of high school seniors worked in 
the authority's relocation office for 
three week periods under staff super- 
vision, interviewing site residents, con- 
tacting real estate agencies, and fol- 
lowing up advertisements of vacancies 
in order to find relocation housing. 

Students regularly take tours of 
slums and housing projects, given by 
the authority upon request, to acquaint 
them with housing problems. One 
group of high school seniors who 
toured Newark slums and visited Felix 
Fuld low-rent project found slum con- 
ditions “appalling.” In a briefing at 
the authority office, where Louis Dan- 
zig, executive director of the authority, 
and Samuel Warrence, director of re- 
location, told the group about housing 
and redevelopment problems, the stu- 
dents agreed that low-rent projects like 
Felix Fuld are “a step in the right di- 
rection . . . but we have a long way 
to go and everyone should lend his 
support to this program.” 


PHOENIX, STOCKTON 

Public school children in Phoenix, 
Arizona and Stockton, California had 
an opportunity last spring to learn 
about public housing from experts in 
the field. 

Allen R. Reed, executive director, 
of the Housing Authority of the Coun- 
ty of San Joaquin, California, was 
invited to talk before classes in the 
Stockton high school to explain low- 
rent housing, new to the community. 
(The authority has had a war hous- 
ing program since the war years.) 

In Phoenix, where low-rent, war, and 
veterans housing has long been in op- 
eration, new low-rent projects were sub- 
jects for tours by public school children. 
Roy Yanez, executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Phoe- 
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nix, had managers of his projects take 
school groups through new develop- 
ments before they were occupied. 

Both executive directors report keen 
interest among children participating 
in lectures and project tours. 


PASSAIC 

Redevelopment came alive for two 
Passaic, New Jersey high school histo- 
ry classes that last year spent a semes- 
ter working on and studying the city’s 
redevelopment project. Along with 
community planning studies, students 
made movies of slums, built models for 
public display, and made a communi- 
ty facilities survey that the City of 
Passaic Redevelopment Agency used in 
preparing its application for federal aid 
for the project. 

The project was started when the 
teacher of the two classes, Miss Marian 
Race, came to Miss Grace Harris— 
then with the Bergen-Passaic Commu- 
nity Planning Association—for help in 
working out studies in redevelopment 
and community planning. Together the 
two evolved a study outline in plan- 
ning, redevelopment, and housing that 
Miss Race used in her two history 
classes along with general textbook 
reading in housing and planning. 

Students did their community facili- 
ties survey of the city’s redevelopment 
areas outside of class. Divided into 
five committees of nine each, they went 
into the redevelopment areas, gather- 
ing information from schools, churches, 
clubs, day nurseries, hospitals, the visit- 
ing nurse's association, the Housing 
Authority of the City of Passaic, and 
city departments. The information they 
gathered was compiled in a notebook 
for use by the redevelopment author- 
ity. 

In addition to the survey, students 
made two ten minute. movies contrast- 
ing slum areas with good developments 
for showing to school classes and civic 
groups. They also made project models 
(exhibited in downtown bank win- 
dows), one showing an entire 500 
unit low-rent project then under con- 
struction by the housing authority and 
another of a typical unit within the 
project. 

The two history classes ended their 
project last spring at graduation but 
so much interest was generated by 
their activities that this year’s classes 
asked for similar work. Miss Race 
and Miss Harris are laying plans now 
for another project—possibly to be car- 
ried out in the spring semester of 
1953 in conjunction with the reloca- 
tion phase of the redevelopment project. 
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CHICAGO 

A new textbook on city planning, 
housing, and redevelopment is oft the 
presses in Chicago. Tomorrow's Chi- 
cego, by Arthur Hillman and Robert 
J. Casey, was sponsored by the Metro 
politan Planning and Housing Council 
of Chicago, which did research for the 
book. Intended primarily as an upper 
level high school text, Tomorrow's Chi 
cago is written in popular form for 
general distribution and is on sale to 
the public at bookstores. 

The book is divided into three sec- 
tions. The first deals with the growth 
of Chicago and the second with the 
city as it is—the problems it presents 
in planning, population, housing, 
blight, industry, transportation, and 
other areas. The third section sets 
up goals for the future development 
of Chicago and outlines the role of 
public and private agencies and the 
citizen at large in building a_ better 
city. Questions for study and discus 
sion are given in the appendix. 

Financing for the writing project 
came from the Field Foundation. An 
advisory committee and consultants 
who are experts in city planning, hous 
ing, and redevelopment worked with 
the authors on the book. Also con 
sulted were staffs of the Chicago Hous 
ing Authority; Chicago Plan Commis 
sion; Chicago Land Clearance Com 
mission; Chicago Regional Planning 
Association; the Office of the Housing 
and Redevelopment Coordinator. 

Housing, redevelopment, and plan 
ning are now being taught in the Chi 
cago city schools as part ot the regular 
Eighth 
graders also get a brief introduction to 
the subjects in their regular curriculum. 

When the subjects were first includ 
ed in the regular curriculum three years 
ago, at the urging of the Metropolitan 
Planning and Housing Council of Chi 
cago, many of the teachers suggested 
the need for a textbook. Previously, 
representatives of the housing and plan 
ning council had spoken on housing, 
planning, and redevelopment at a 
meeting of an unofficial group of social 
science teachers. Out of that meeting 


senior class civics course. 


came numerous requests to the citizens 
group tor tours of the city and for 
slides, films, and written material to be 
used in classroom work. The requests, 
says Mrs. Dorothy Rubel, director of 
the council, are evidence of the lively 
and growing interest in the subject and 
the hunger among both pupils and 
teachers for facts on city problems. 


BALTIMORE 

Housing is regular classroom tare for 
high school students in Baltimore and 
the focus of attention of many teachers 
in elementary schools throughout the 
city. Outside classes, children all the 
way from kindergarten through high 
school are applying their new found 
knowledge of housing, redevelopment, 
and planning to practical projects that 
range through tot-lot maintenance, 
home fix-up projects, neighborhood 
surveys, and pamphlet writing. 

Housing became a part of the high 
school curriculum in 1947 when a 
study outline on the subject was com 
pleted and made a part of the regular 
classes in problems of democracy. Since 
that cime, the outline has been revised 
to keep it up to date with changing 
national and local housing scenes. 

Even before 1947, however, Balti 
more teachers were taking after-school 
training in housing as a part of the 
school system's community study work 
shop program. When the community 
study workshop program was insti 
tuted in 1946 by the curriculum bureau 
of the board of education as a voluntary 
study aid for public school teachers, the 
Citizens Planning and Housing Asso 
ciation of Baltimore was responsible for 
seeing that housing was included as 4 
part of the four year course. As a re 
sult of the workshop course, many of 
Baltimore's teachers have taken tours 
of the city’s slums. studied housing Jaw 
enforcement and housing rehabilita 
tion programs, public housing, city 
planning, and redevelopment—know! 
edge that they are passing on to chil 
dren of all grades via practical projects. 
The children, in turn, have been tn 
strumental in interesting their parents 
in Baltimore's housing problems. 

The housing “projects” of elementary 
and secondary pupils in 23 Baltimor 








GOOD HOUSING AND LOW TB RATES— 


Dr. Julius L. Wilson of Philadelphia in a recent talk to the Phila 
delphia Tuberculosis Conference pointed out the relationship of good 
housing and low tuberculosis rates: 

“As far back as 1943 the health benefits of good low-rent housing 
were clearly demonstrated. In a housing authority survey the tuberculosis 
deaths per thousand population for the city as a whole were shown 
to be .598, while those for the low-rent projects were only 34...” 

















BEFORE, AFTER 


As a result of the Florida experimental housing training pro- 
gram described below, a ninth grade boy and his family, aided by 
his teachers, planned the house on the right—and then built it. 








On the left is the young man’s former home. Outstanding im- 
provements in the new home included indoor bathroom, closets, 
kitchen cabinets, two separate bedrooms. 





schools are summarized, as a guide for 
other teachers, in a_ booklet called 
Housing, City Planning and Our 
Schools, written by the Citizens Plan 
ning and Housing Association’s edu 
cation committee and issued by the 
citizens group. 

Among the practical results of the 
workshop program for teachers are the 
experiences of principal, teachers, and 
pupils in an elementary school located 
near the first block cleaned up under 
the so-called Baltimore Plan of housing 
law enforcement (see January 1949 
Journat, page 15). Mrs. Elizabeth 
Henderson, principal of the school, in 
1947 pointed out that the first block 
cleaned up under the Baltimore Plan 
had not been kept cleaned up and set 
one of her classes to the job of main 
taining the tot-lot. The following year 
all grades in the school studied housing 


and sanitation and worked on a play- 


ground. And the next year Mrs. Hen 
derson, teachers, and pupils undertook 
to spark a rehabilitation program of 
one block near the school. 

Mrs. Henderson’s efforts and em 
phasis on teaching children “how to 
live,” prompted the Citizens Planning 
and Housing Association to change its 
emphasis in promoting public school 
housing and planning education from 
one mainly of theory to one of teach 
ing children how to live in their homes 
and neighborhoods. 

Thus, when Baltimore instituted its 
so-called pilot program of neighborhood 
rehabilitation, the citizens group had 
already been urging the school board 
to put housing and planning education 
on a practical, “learn to live” basis. 
The board of education recognized the 
opportunities for practical training in 


neighborhood rehabilitation through 
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the city’s pilot program, as well as the 
necessity for such training if the re 
habilitation work was to be successful, 
and put into effect a program in the 
public schools of the area that is train 
ing not only the pupils in rehabilitation 
problems and cures, but also their par 
ents. (Under the pilot program, the 
housing law enforcement office of the 
city health department in 1950 desig 
nated 27 rundown blocks as an area 
to be cleaned up with housing law en 
forcement measures and _ beautified 
through a neighborhood rehabilitation 
program. The 27 block project was to 
serve as a model of slum rehabilitation 
for other similar areas of the city.) 

In all its housing and planning edu 
cational activities, the school board gets 
cooperation from city departments, the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City, 
the Baltimore Redevelopment Commis 
sion, and the planning commission, 
which provide tours, lectures, pamph 
lets, films, and printed materials. 


FLORIDA EXPERIMENT 

If principles of safe and sanitary 
housing were taught to grade school 
youngsters, would their own and their 
neighbors’ housing improve? This was 
the question behind a seven year edu- 
cational research program begun in 
1940 by the University of Florida Proj- 
ect in. Applied Economics—and the 
answer seems to have been a qualified 
“yes.” 

The “yes” answer resulted from a 
controlled experiment in three small 
Florida communities in which hous- 
ing conditions were measurably im- 
proved after housing had been taught 
in the public schools for seven years. 

Out of the experiment has also 


grown a series of supplementary texts 
that serve as guides in teaching hous- 
ing. First written and issued in mimeo- 
graph form by staff members of the 
Project in Applied Economics for use 
in the schools selected for the experi- 
ment, they have been revised and add- 
ed to and now are available in printed 
form. So far the project has answered 
requests for thousands of the texts 
from schools throughout the country 
and from dozens of foreign countries. 

School administrators in three north 
Florida rural communities volunteered 
their schools as experimental grounds 
for housing education because they 
thought cooperation with the project 
might help improve poor housing con 
ditions in their communities. 

The experiment followed this course: 
(1) Housing conditions were surveyed 
in three towns where housing was to 
be introduced into the school study 
program and in three “control” com- 
munities where no housing education 
was planned. (2) Schools in three com- 
munities set up housing training pro 
grams, with wide latitude permitted 
teachers and principals in the selection 
of subject matter and even whether 
or not housing would be taught in 
particular grades. The University of 
Florida project staff members offered 
supplementary texts on housing, which 
included such subjects as house repairs, 
rat control, and sanitary facilities. (3) 
Seven years later, in 1947, housing con- 
ditions were again surveyed in the 
three towns where housing was studied 
and in the three control towns. Both 
the 1940 and 1947 surveys were based 
on a long list of measurable standards 
of housing conditions, including such 
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criteria as the number of homes ae- 
pendent on outside hand pumps for 
water, the number of houses with only 
outside privies, etc. 

The second survey showed housing 
conditions improved in all six towns 
but markedly more in the three towns 
where housing was taught than in 
those where it was not. Out of 40 
housing criteria on the list used for 
judging improvement, the towns where 
housing was taught showed appreciably 
greater improvement in 24; the towns 
where housing was not taught im- 
proved more in six categories; and 
in ten categories there was no measur- 
able difference. 

Abnormal factors—high turnover in 
teaching personnel and home occupants 
and a shortage of building repair 
materials caused by the intervention 
ot World War Il—obscured results of 
the experiment somewhat, H. E. Nut- 
ter, chairman of the project says. “In 
general, it may be assumed that if hous- 
ing instruction had not been given in 
the schools of these experimental com- 
munities the gains would not have 
been as great . the special instruc- 
tional activities and materials were re- 
sponsible for the difference.” 


RICHMOND 

Work like Richmond as We See It, 
a book length report on their city by 
59 high school seniors, comes out of 
a public school program in city plan- 
ning and housing education in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The Richmond school 
program was cited as one of the five 
best in the country by Mary Margaret 
Carroll, Tennessee state planning com- 
mission technician, who surveyed school 
planning education programs across the 
country in 1949, 

Housing and redevelopment are 
taught along with planning and public 
administration in both an eighth grade 
course on the history and government 
of Richmond and in a twelfth grade 
class on local, state, and national gov- 
ernment functions. In both classes, the 
extent to which housing and redevelop- 
ment are stressed depends upon the 
teachers’ interest in the subjects. 

One chapter of Richmond as We See 
It covers housing conditions in the city, 
comparing conditions in Richmond 
with those in other parts of the coun- 
try. Students analyze the basic econom- 
ics and social benefits of good hous- 
ing, give their ideas on why Richmond 
lacks better housing (low incomes and 
racial problems), and set up a program 
for long-range improvements in Rich- 
mond housing. Among steps the high 
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HOUSING PRIMER— 
used in the Florida experimental program 
described on page 12 features Jack 
Rabbit and his young son. Father Rabbit 
is demonstrating the importance and the 
technique of home maintenance. 











school seniors thought would improve 
the housing situation: (1) an agency 
with unified control of housing in the 
entire urban area, suburbs included, 
with improvement plans based on popu- 
lation density and distribution; (2) im- 
proved housing codes; (3) rebuilding 
of slums and rehabilitation of blighted 
neighborhoods; (4) proper zoning to 
protect neighborhoods from blight; (5) 
a revised building code; (6) tax poli- 
cies that would encourage rebuilding 
of run-down neighborhoods and _ pro- 
tect existing neighborhoods. 


DETROIT 

Study aids given public schools by 
the Detroit Housing Commission and 
the city plan commission help enliven 
the Detroit housing and planning edu- 
cation program, which concentrates 
study of housing and planning in the 
third grade units on the neighbor- 
hood, whereas in the eighth grade 
emphasis is on the city as a whole. 
Both third and eighth graders use hous- 
ing and plan commission tours, maps, 
copies of the master plan, and booklets 
on the master plan to enliven projects 
and study in classrooms. 

Something new in Detroit study aids 
is Neighbor Flapfoot, the City Plan- 
ning Frog, written by city plan com- 
mission workers Bill Ewald, Jr., and 
Merle Henrickson to make planning 
more palatable to juvenile appetites by 
spicing neighborhood planning ideas 
with the story of a small boy and a 
frog. 


Outside the third and eighth grades, 
Detroit’s schools leave city planning 
and housing education to the individu- 
al department head and teacher, who 
usually introduce the two subjects into 
social studies but sometimes  inter- 
weave it with art, English, or natural 
science. Over-all results have been 
“rich and intensive programs in some 
schools over the past ten years,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Henrickson. 


NEW YORK 

A traveling exhibit of models de- 
picting contemporary standards of de- 
sign for urban living stimulated thou 
sands of New York City high school 
students to analyze their own neigh- 
borhoods in terms of good design, ac- 
cording to Olindo L. Grossi, chairman 
of the Pratt Institute department of 
architecture. Mr. Grossi was awarded 
a scholarship in 1949 to prepare the 
exhibit, which since has been shown 
at 54 high schools in the city. 

Frederick Ernst of the board of edu- 
cation suggested the exhibit as a way 
of giving students “an introduction to 
architectural values .. . an urgent call 
for personal participation in the neigh 
borhood and city planning for better 
housing, better working 
better living.” 

Feature of the show is “Living in 
the City,” a large model contrasting 
a well planned modern urban neigh 
borhood with the familiar grid pattern 
of city blocks. Built on a superblock 
plan, the model neighborhood is made 
up of apartments surrounded by green 
and recreational areas; shops, schools, 
and some light industry are within 
walking distance. Other models show 
an ideal community of 4000 to 5000 
homes in a rural setting, equipped with 
community facilities and a factory, 
carefully isolated from homes; a shop- 
ping center; ideal factory and office 
building design; and a detached house. 


conditions, 


CLEVELAND 

From fourth grade through the senior 
class in high school, Cleveland chil- 
dren each year in some one of their 
classes are getting training in housing, 
planning, er civic beautification—and 
have been since as long ago as 1938. 

Backbone of the Cleveland public 
schools housing education program is 
a teachers’ study outline called Unit 
Guides for the Study of Housing and 
Civic Beautification, first published in 
1938 by the board of education. In it, 
housing and civic beautification studies 
are correlated with the regular school 
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curriculum into so-called units. For 
instance, housing and planning as such 
are given special emphasis in ninth 
grade social studies classes and in 
twelfth grade modern problems classes. 
Junior and senior high school indus 
trial arts students study as one unit 
in the class slum clearance techniques, 
maintenance of housing projects, etc. 
A high school class in social mathe- 
matics studies home financing, a senior 
class in science applies science to prob 
lems of homes, and a high school art 
class studies art in civic life. Fourth, 
fifth, and sixth graders, and some jun- 
ior and senior high school classes study 
home gardening, which the school board 
considers introductory training for 
higher standards for home and civic 
beautification. 

A more recently published unit out 
line called Housing and Community 
Planning, prepared by the department 
of social science of the city schools and 
used at the high school level, covers 
fundamental problems of housing such 
as finance, construction, and _ social 
areas. It outlines possibilities for over- 
coming such problems through different 
approaches: public housing, privately 
financed housing, cooperatives, etc. The 
specific problems and housing pro 

(Continued column two, page 30) 





AMA ASKS FEDERAL AGENCIES 
FOR POLICY ON TEMPORARIES 


Concerned over the condition of 
temporary war housing still being used 
in many cities, the American Munici 
pal Association at its annual meeting in 
Los Angeles in December passed a 
resolution asking that the federal gov 
ernment develop a positive plan for 
termination of the housing. For those 
projects that will continue in use dur 
ing the present emergency, the AMA 
called for federal policy to establish 
standards on density, play space, and 
off-street parking; asked for reasonable 
standards of maintenance; and said that 
cities should receive greater in lieu 
payments from them commensurate 
with the actual cost of services ren- 
dered. It appointed a subcommittee to 
work with federal agencies on the prob 
lems. 


PHA LIFTS CEILING ON INTEREST 
RATE; FHA SETS SERVICE CHARGE 

Changes in government policies on 
financing of both public and_ private 
housing were announced in late Decem- 
ber and early January. 





agencies. 


date and went on 


by the commission. 





HOOVER COMMISSION APPROVED 
SINGLE FEDERAL HOUSING AGENCY 


With the future status of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and its various constituents and divisions the subject of so much dis- 
cussion and controversy currently, it may be in order to take a look 
at the 1949 recommendations of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, headed up by former President 
Herbert Hoover. Here is the key recommendation: 

We... recommend that all housing activities be placed in one 

agency under a single administrator who should be given the type 

of authority which we have recommended for the heads of ail 


Substantial progress has been made toward unifying the housing 
activities of the Government by the establishment of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency under a single administrator . 

The report then listed the constituent agencies of HHFA as of that 


We propose thet the following functions also be included: Home 
Loan Guarantee Function of the Veterans’ Administration, Federal 
National Mortgage Association, Office of the Housing Expediter .. . 
The Commission did propose that the war, veterans, and greentown 
disposition functions of the Public Housing Administration be put into 
the hands of a separate agency—but otherwise it saw merit in keeping all 
housing functions coordinated under a single governmental body. 
Confusion exists as to the Hoover Commission’s recommendations 
because one of the preliminary “task force reports” (a preliminary as- 
sembling of data on which the commission based its final recommenda- 
tions) recommended discontinuance ot HHFA. But the task force re- 
port was not the final report and its recommendations were not accepted 
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The Public Housing Administration 
in December litted its ceiling of 1.2 
per cent interest on temporary borrow 
ings for local housing authorities. As a 
result, 208 million dollars worth ot 
temporary notes, to be used to finance 
construction of low-rent projects, were 
sold by 38 local housing authorities the 
last week in December at rates ranging 
from 1.19 per cent to 1.42 per cent. 
Because of the previous 1.2 per cent 
PHA ceiling, bonds in an October sale 
received no acceptable bids and two 
sales—one scheduled for late October 
and the other for November—were can 
celled (see November 1952 Journat, 
page 412). 

In the private housing held, the Fed 
eral Housing Administration early in 
January announced approval of a one 
half of one per cent “service charge” 
for mortgage loans on the lowest cost 
homes insured by FHA—houses cost 
ing $4750 or less in suburban and rural 
areas (insured under Title I, Section & 
of the National Housing Act). Al 
though not an increase in actual inter 
est rates, the service charge will, in 
effect, boost the interest rate for the 
borrower to 35'4 per cent. The maxi- 
mum previously permitted was 4% per 
cent. 

Some financial experts viewed the 
“a foot in the 
door” that might lead to a general in 
crease in FHA interest rates, which 
mortgage lenders have long been ask 


new service charge as 


ing for. 


NHC CHANGES 1953 MEETING 
TO WASHINGTON MAY 11 AND 12 


The National Housing Conference 
has announced that its 1953 annual 
meeting will be held in Washington, 
D. C. in May instead of in Philadel- 
phia in April, as originally scheduled. 
Lee F. Johnson, executive vice-president 
of NHC, said that the NHC office was 
deluged after the election with requests 
to change the meeting place to Wash- 
ington in order to give housing pro 
ponents an opportunity to meet with 
the new administration. The meeting 
now is scheduled for May 11 and 12 at 
the Hotel Statler. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES MAY NOW 
ACQUIRE TITLE TO PWA PROJECTS 
Procedures under which title to all 
PWA housing projects can be turned 
over to local housing authorities have 
been announced by the Public Housing 
Administration. In general, conveyance 
of title to local authorities will be made 
under the same conditions as _ those 
that apply when Lanham Act projects 
are turned over to local communities. 
Local authorities will not be required 
to make payment to PHA for the proj- 
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ects but will be required to pay PHA 
the net revenue derived trom operation 
of the projects for 40 years. At the end 
of that period, all rights and interests 
of PHA in the projects will terminate. 

Local authorities that request ttle to 
the projects must prove to PHA the 
continued need for such low-rent hous 
ing, unless such need has already been 
proved through application for a pro 
gram reservation under the Housing 


Act of 1949. 


BELLMAWR PARK SOLD BY PHA 

TO TENANT COOPERATIVE GROUP 
Bellmawr Park, war housing devel 

opment located near (¢ amden, New 


Jersey has been sold to a mutual hous- 


ing corporation made up of a majority 
of the project tenants, the New York 
held office ot the Public Housing Ad 
ministration has announced. Until the 
deed was transferred to the mutual 
group on January 1, PHA owned and 
operated the project, built under the 
Lanham Act for shipyard workers in 
1941-1942. The 500 unit project in- 
cludes a community center building 
with management offices, a mainte 
nance building, and a large commercial 
center with five stores, all of which 
were sold to the mutual group. Under 
terms of the mortgage contract, the 
mutual is required to give preference to 
veteran applicants for occupancy of 
future vacancies, either as tenants or as 
member occupants of the corporation. 


$4 MILLION LOANED TO PREFAB 
MAKER FOR ALASKAN HOUSING 

A more than 4 million dollar loan 
has been approved by the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency for Aleutian 
Homes, Inc., a Portland, Oregon firm 
that will use the money for site devel- 
opment and construction of 344 pre- 
fabricated dwellings in Kodiak, Alaska. 
The company qualified for the loan 
under provisions of the Defense Hous- 
ing and Community Facilities and 
Services Act of 1951. 

The houses, some of which will have 
two bedrooms and some three, will 
rent for between $110 and $150 a 
month and will be equipped with gas 
ranges, electric refrigerators, gas water 
heaters, and in some cases clothes driers 
and electric washing machines. Navy 
personnel and employees of the naval 
station at Kodiak will get first chance 
at renting the units. 


COMMERCIAL FACILITIES SOLD 

BY PHA AT SAN DIECO PROJECT 
Commercial facilities at Linda Vista, 

San Diego war housing project oper- 

ated by the Public Housing Adminis- 

tration, have been sold to high bidders 

for a total of $2,059,150, PHA has an- 
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BRITISH PREFAB GOES UP IN EIGHT HOURS 





The above prefabricated timber house went up in Lincoln, England, in little more 
than eight hours and is said to be typical of the houses that are creating an around- 
the-world market for British prefabs. The above was designed especially for the 
Canadian market; contains three bedrooms, living room, dining room, kitchen, bath. 
British firms are also manufacturing light weight steel structures for use by United 
States forces in France; aluminum buildings for tropical and sub-tropical climates. 





nounced. Successful bidder for 22 par 
cels—including properties on which are 
located food, department, and drug 
stores; a branch bank; post office; and 
other facilities common to a modern 
shopping center, plus some unimproved 
commercial land—was a San Diego in 
vestment firm. The theater was pur 
chased by a Norfolk, Virginia woman 
and a San Diego man purchased the 
medical center. None of the 5021 
dwellings, all occupied, was offered for 
sale. Linda Vista, which has a popu 
lation of about 20,000, is located within 
the San Diego city limits some six 
miles from the downtown area. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PLANS 
EUROPEAN STUDYTOUR FOR 1953 

England, Scotland, the Scandinavian 
countries, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and France are all on the itinerary 
for Columbia University’s 1953 hous- 
ing, planning, and architecture study 
tour. The tour, arranged by the univer- 
sity’s planning and housing division 
of the school of architecture, is sched- 
uled to begin June 15 and end August 
16. 

Students taking the trip, which offers 
6 points toward a degree, will make a 
critical analysis of planning, housing, 
and special architectural types in se 
lected urban areas of Europe. Profes 
sional and staff members of organiza 
tions and institutions in each country 
will serve as hosts or guides. 

Fee for the nine week tour will be 
$1295 for travel and living expenses 
plus $25 per point for tuition and a 
university fee of $7. The fees cover all 
expenses of travel, lodging, and meals, 


except lunch and dinner on about 15 
open days. Travel to Europe will be by 
air; on the continent by 
coach. 


chartered 
Reservations, applications, and 
a $100 deposit must be sent to the uni 
versity by April 1, 1953. Further in 
formation is available from Professor 
J. Marshall Miller, 504 Avery, Colum 
bia University, New York 27. 


1000 HOUSING RESEARCH STUDIES 
CATALOGUED IN HHFA PUBLICATION 

More than 1000 housing research 
projects are catalogued as under way or 
recently completed in the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency’s new publica 
tion, 4 Survey of Housing Research 
(see recent publications, page 30). 

Of the more than 1000 projects listed, 
70 per cent deal with technical prob 
lems and 30 per cent are concerned 
with social science and nontechnical 
subjects. Technical problems are classi 
hed under such headings as building 
materials, structures, mechanical equip 
ment, and construction methods. Non 
technical subjects include urban studies, 
general economic and social data, fi 
nance, housing regulation, and the 
housing market. 

The survey of research projects was 
made by the Building Research Advis 
ory Board of the National Academy of 
Sciences under a research contract with 
HHFA (see May 1951 Journat, page 
162). 

Fact gathering for the project was 
carried out primarily by means of de 
tailed questionnaires mailed to 861 or 
ganizations. Included were educational 
institutions, foundations, nonprofit re 
search agencies, trade associations, pro 
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fessional societies, and commercial lab- 
oratories. Responses disclosed that 
some 200 organizations were conduct- 
ing investigations ranging from experi- 
ments in the use of plastics to replace 
metal in domestic piping to analysis of 
family living patterns and housing 
preferences. 

The information is expected to assist 
industry in making the most effective 
use of current research activity, to as- 
sist in the coordination of research en- 
deavor, and to spotlight important gaps 
in current knowledge. 


FIRST RELOCATABLE HOUSING 
ASSIGNED AS TEST BY HHFA 

Some 500 units of relocatable hous- 
ing have been assigned to five critical 
defense housing areas for rent to civil 
ian and military personnel of military 
establishments in those areas, the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency has 
announced. 

Relocatable housing is a type that 
HHFA has encouraged private indus 
try to develop to serve workers and 
military personnel in areas where the 
housing need is of indefinite duration 
(see August 1952 JourNaL, page 262). 
The houses, all of one story, will be 
shipped to their locations in sections and 
erected there. The five test locations 
for the housing are Hawthorne, Ne 
vada; Twenty-Nine Palms, California; 
Camp Stewart, Georgia; Hanford, 
Washington; and Dahlgren, Virginia. 


TWO DEMOUNTABLE HOUSES BEING 
TESTED BY ARMED FORCES, HHFA 

Relative livability merits of two de 
mountable type houses erected at the 
Naval Powder Factory at Indian Head, 
Maryland for use by families of armed 
forces personnel are being compared 
by officials of the Department of De 
fense and the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency. The two houses are 
being tested on the basis of costs, space 
standards, and their reuse possibilities. 
One is a semi-detached two family 
structure developed by the Prefabri- 
cated Home Manufacturers Institute 
under auspices of the armed forces 
housing agency and the other is a sin- 
gle family detached unit similar to the 
portable family dwellings being pur- 
chased by the Public Housing Admin 
istration as temporary defense housing 
in critical defense housing areas. 


PENNSYLVANIA REDEVELOPERS, 
PLANNERS HAVE ONE DAY MEET 
State and federal officials were on 
hand to discuss redevelopment and plan- 
ning at a one day joint meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Association of Redevelop- 
ment Authorities and the Conference 
(Continued column three, page 31) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 





1952 1951 
November 86,000 74,500 
First eleven months 1,052,500 1,030,500 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 








1952 1951 
November $ 978,000,000 $ 920,000,000 
First eleven months 9.619,000,000 1,618,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commer 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 
(Total multi-family) 


November First eleven November First eleven 
1952 months 1952 1951 nonths 195] 
Number 12,800 168,100 10,500 182,000 
Per cent to total 14.9 16 14.1 17.7 
Seurce: Bureau of Lab Statistics 








PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


November First eleven November First eleven 

1952 months 1952 1951 nonths 195] 

Private 82.800 1,000,100 72.200 960,600 

Public 3,200 52.400 2.300 69,900 

Total 86,000 1.052.500 74.500 1.030.500 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


November First eleven November First eleven 

1952 months 1952 195] nonths 1951] 
Urban 45,000 563.200 563,900 38.500 
Rural nonfarm 41,000 489.300 466,600 36,000 
Total 86,000 1,052,500 1,030,500 74,500 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 


1952 1951 
October $ 1,727,343,000 $ 1,.483,786,000 
First ten months 14,97 1,830,000 13,731,143,000 


During October, FHA home mortgage insurance under all titles amounted to 
$211,060,000; GI home loans guaranteed by the Veterans Administration amounted 
to $220,008,000. FHA and VA combined accounted for 25 per cent of total record- 


ings. 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 
NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1952 195] 
October 285,457 259,145 
First ten months 2,531,160 2,416,784 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, VI, VIII, and IX) 


November First eleven November First eleven 

1952 months 1952 1951 months 1951 

Number of projects 17 216 25 460 

Dwelling units 2,043 37 086 4.215 69,011 

Dollar amount $16,594,550 $294,354,950 $33,924,900 $543,630,378 
Source Federal Housing Administration 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1952 1951 
October $2.384 $2.239 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949=100) 
1952 1951 


November “118.4 118.5 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Design for Aged Single Persons 


CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 


Chicago and Cleveland, with their 
sights turned to the future—when there 
will be an even greater number of 
single aged persons in need of public 
housing than there are now—are de- 
signing projects today that will meet 
that need tomorrow. 

An aged person living in public hous- 
ing whose husband or wife dies has 
long been a problem to local housing 
authorities—for authorities generally 
were forced, unwillingly, to evict the 
single person left in order to make the 
best possible use of the unit he oc- 
cupied for other low-income families. 

Chicago’s Archer Courts, a_ state 
aided project already up and occupied, 
was so designed by Chicago architects 
Everett E. Quinn and Associates and 
Alfred L. Mell that both the one-bed- 


room and two-bedroom units can easily 


be converted for the use of aged single Ae Fs —_ —— rs 
persons. Bedrooms and living rooms of — 4 





the one-bedroom units can be made Above: 
into two private bed-living rooms for Chicago's 
° ‘ ’ f | ‘. E ' f 

two aged single men or women, who Archer rot ' 
will share the kitchen and bath. The Courts t : 3 MESSY q 113 ex Es 
two-bedroom units can be converted to | = 2 -ssseeseseess. 
a one-bedroom unit and a zero-bed = a) possesses: 
room unit, both units sharing the same —_— epuiitittty ss 
bath and kitchen. (See floor plans 
right.) 

Cleveland has a similar unit plan for t—!-BEDROOM-——-+ +O-BEDRM +0-BEDRM 


its Cedar Apartments Extension, a fed- —a | — —_ 
; OG did 











erally aided project in the planning 
stages (see floor plan, lower right). | : 
However, the elevator building that 


will house the units for the aged has =o ' f Tee Et f Tr — 
been designed by the architects, the 1 } 2 = converted plan 
(Continued column three, page 30) ys (i SS p SEEN $. fd] in| 7 - y Sg left. 
| = al ea ¢ a ' , 


*— O- BEDROOM + 


cB. 4 b= 1 Fg : 
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ONE-BEDROOM UNITS OF CLEVELAND PROJECT CAN BE CONVERTED. 


Typical Chicago 
floor plan above; 
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Puahala Homes — 


helps meet the old woman 


in the shoe problem 


Built and managed by the 
Hawaii Housing Authority 


Lee Maice, executive director 


28 four- and five-bedroom units 


Financed with territorial funds 


Edwin L. Bauer, architect 


Unlike the old woman who lived in 
the shoe, the Hawaii Housing Author- 
ity did know what to do. Confronted 
with a growing list of applications for 
housing from parents with large fam 
ilies and a wartime supply of units of 
mostly one and two bedrooms, the 
Hawaii authority in 1951 embarked 
upon a building program that would 
offset the disproportionate number of 
small dwellings in its projects. 

Puahala Homes in Honolulu is part 
of the answer to the problem. All of its 
28 units have either four or five bed 
rooms. 

The concentration of large size units 
in Puahala Homes came about when 
the housing authority commissioners in 
1951 decided that although plans were 
under way for a number of four- and 
five-bedroom units in federally aided 
projects, they couldn’t be completed 
soon enough to meet the pressing cur- 
rent need for housing large families. 
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Thus territorial funds, 


appropriated 
for housing in 1947 on 


a revolving 
basis, were used to finance construction 
of the 28 units on land already owned 
by the territory. Ground was broken 
for the project on July 1, 1951 and by 
April of 1952 the project was com 
pleted and occupied. 


Total Program 

Meanwhile the housing authority is 
going ahead with a building program 
that will, when complete, provide a 
total of 208 four-bedroom and 58 five 
bedroom units (including Puahala 
Homes) to help make up the deficit 
of large units in the existing program. 

Mayor Wright Homes, a federally 
aided project, now partly completed and 
first occupied this fall, makes available 
8 five-bedroom, 50 four-bedroom, and 
168 three-bedroom units, as well as 114 
two-bedroom and 24 one-bedroom 
dwellings. Another project, financed 


A VIEW OF THE PROJECT 


with territorial funds, being built on 
the site of Palolo Emergency Homes, 
will add 7 five-bedroom, 26 four-bed 
room, and 40 three-bedroom units to 
the “large family” supply, as well as 
a total of 38 one- and two-bedroom 
dwellings. The project is scheduled for 
completion in 1953. A third project, 
Kalihi Valley Homes, a 400 unit fed- 
erally aided project soon to go into 
construction, will contain 29 five-bed- 
room, 118 four-bedroom, and 135 three- 
bedroom units, as well as 60 two-bed- 
room and 58 one-bedroom units. 

The authority’s first two projects 
with a total of 361 units, Kamehameha 
Homes, built under the 1937 housing 
act, and Kalakaua Homes, built under 
Public Law 671 during the war, had no 
four- or five-bedroom units and only 
62 three-bedroom dwellings. None of 
these 62 three-bedroom units has been 
vacated since June 1949. Plans for the 
authority’s Mayor Wright Homes were 
cut off when war broke out and the 
housing authority was obliged to pro- 





First floor plan is shown right; second floor below. The 


five-bedroom units are shown on the left half of the floor 
plan and the four-bedroom dwellings on the right half. 
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vide temporary war and veterans hous- 
ing, all of which consisted of small 
units. Thus, war's end found the 
Hawaii housing authority with only 12 
units suitable to house very large fam- 
ilies (four-bedroom units in temporary 
structures). 
Puahala Homes 

Puahala Homes, first of the pro- 
grammed big unit projects to be com- 
pleted, in addition to providing large 
families (some of whom have eight 
or more children) with sufficient bed- 
room space, offers other advantages. 
Each unit has an extra lavatory on the 
first floor where one of the bedrooms 
is located in both the four- and five- 
bedroom units (see floor plans left). 
Although none of the bedrooms is 
large (the largest one is approximately 
12% by 9% not including closet), stor- 
age and closet space has been conveni- 
ently provided on both floors of the 
units and combined kitchen-dining 
areas are good size. A back porch 
laundry space, suitable in the tropical 
climate, takes a necessary function out- 
side the unit, leaving more living space 
in the interior. 

The six buildings in the project, 
two of which contain six units each 
and four of which have four each, 
occupy approximately 2! acres of land 
within a 13 acre area now owned by 
the authority. Land coverage is ap- 
proximately 11 units per acre. Location 
of the six buildings (the numbered 
rectangles shown within the broken 
lines on the site plan at the right) is 
near a temporary project, Puahala 
Emergency Homes. Some temporary 
buildings on the site of the new project 
(indicated by an “X” drawn through 
them in the plan) had to be torn down 
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A TENANT WITH SEVEN OF HER EIGHT CHILDREN 


to make way for the new structures. 
Plans of the authority for the future 
include another permanent project in 
the area (proposed buildings are those 
marked with a diagonal broken line 
in the foreground of the site plan). 
All of the two-story 
of reinforced 


Structures are 


concrete construction. 
Kitchen stoves were supplied by Borge 
Warner; refrigerators by Westinghouse; 
kitchen sinks by Kohler; bathroom 
plumbing fixtures by Crane; water 
heaters by General Electric; and door 
locks by Hollymade. Windows and 
screens were shop made. Construction 
costs averaged $11,000 per unit. 


THE SITE PLAN 









A VIEW OF A KITCHEN 





The project, occupied for the most 
part by large families transterred from 
small units in existing projects, is not 
a low-rent development. 
rents of $62.50 per month for the 
four-bedroom units and $67.50 for the 
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five-bedroom units are expected to be 
enough to pay off the development 
costs of $368,000 and thus keep the 
territorial the 
revolving. Income limits for the four 
bedroom units are $4800 
$5200 
the 


funds used for project 


for admit 


and for continued oc 


C upanc y; 
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tive-bedroom units 
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$5800 for admittance and 
continued occupancy. 














A Netherlands’ View 


of the relative merits of single-family, multi-family housing” 


Formerly in the Netherlands—except 
in three of four large towns—the one- 
family house was the normal way of 
housing. Our population is attached 
from old times to the private house, 
which is clearly distinguished from the 
house of one’s neighbor. The advantages 
of the one-family house are clear and 
obvious. For an important part of our 
families, living in a one-family house 
may be considered as a standard of good 
housing. 

During the recent years, however, 
some economic arguments have come 
to the fore. These arguments manifest 
themselves in the building costs and 
the costs of building sites. After the 
last war a new circumstance has come 
to draw attention: the dense population 
of our country and the shortage of agri- 
cultural land. The interests of our agri 
cultural population ask for economy 
with the arable land. 

Land Problem 

Therefore it is easy to understand 
that agriculture and horticulture are 
observing with anxiety the growth of 
our cities and towns and that they insist 
upon a drastic limitation of the surface 
of the urban housing schemes. 

The interests of housing demand that 
we keep an eye upon the living condi- 
tions of the families, which must find 
in the new quarters the necessary ac- 
commodation for the growth and de- 
velopment of family life. 

The economic interests demand that 
we keep the costs of the building sites 
for our housing schemes within certain 
boundaries and that the quantity of 
arable land, which is withdrawn from 
its original destination in behalf of 
housing and other urban ends, be 
limited to the utmost minimum. 

It is inevitable that the design of new 
quarters has to be performed in the 
tension of these two powers. It is the 
task of town planning and housing to 
find the equilibrium between these 
powers and the right proportion be- 
tween one-family house and flat. 

As to the social-hygienic side of the 
problem of higher or lower building, 
an objective scientific statement has not 
been given up till now. 


*Excerpts from an article “Housing in the 
Netherlands” in the summer 1952 issue of the 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners, 
reprinted through courtesy of AIP. 
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H. G. VAN BEUSEKOM 
Professor of Housing, Architectural 
Department, Technological University 

of Delft, Netherlands 





As to the relation between housing 
and health, many voluminous books 
have been written but the higher value 
of a one-family house above the multi- 
family house has never been proved. 
Even eloquent figures, about good 
health conditions of the occupants of 
one-family houses, are not able to con- 
firm the conclusion that those benefits 
are due to the way of living, because 
many other factors, as social environ- 
ment and prosperity, have something 
to say in the matter. 

Trustworthy statistical figures about 
the influence of the house on health 
could only be obtained by elaborate re- 
search of a great number of families 
and during many years. Up till now 
this has not happened. 

Though it is not possible to show the 


hygienic advantages of a one-family 
house by figures, it is possible to point 
out certain hygienic disadvantages at- 
tached to apartment houses, of which 
the principal are that occupants of 
higher floors do not get sufficient op- 
portunity to live in the open air and 
that the high temperature in summer 
has an unfavorable influence on health, 
especially to young children. This is 
very important. A house with a garden 
is a first demand of a family with chil- 
dren. Without exaggeration, it may be 
said that for this group of families the 
one-family house is the only possible 
means for a sound and happy family 
life. 
Comparative Costs 

As to the costs of these two ways of 
housing, appearances are against the 
one-family house. Roughly seen, it is 
self-evident that a dwelling unit in a 
multi-family house is cheaper than a 
one-family house, because the building 
site for a certain number of dwelling 
units can be smaller when houses are 





and Town Planning 


A British View 


of skyscraper vs. cottage 


Colin St. John Wilson, quoted in the May 1952 “News 
Sheet” of the International Federation for Housing 


There are those who maintain that the scale of London has always 





been “intimate” in comparsion with Rome, Paris, or New York. This 
extraordinary effeminacy promises to convert London into the most over- 
blown and “tasteful” village in the world: three- and six-story blocks 
of flats with the pitched roofs, peep-hole windows and “folky” details of 
the current Swedish revival, picturesquely sited around market-places, 
have been offered to us in the name of “live architecture.” 

This, on the contrary, can lead to an architecture of “cold feet’: fear 
of city-scale, fear of the machine, fear of everything that the architectural 
innovators of the past 25 years have promised us. It is symptomatic of 
that postwar loss of nerve which, from a sense of guilt towards the scien- 
tific methods and machines that have been used for destruction, reacts 
with a split-minded desire to retreat into a world of cosiness. 

The “positive” attitude of mind which regards the large-scale city as 
desirable can best be demonstrated by another extreme example... [Mr. 
St. John Wilson then described the “vertical garden city” ideas of the 
French architect Le Corbusier. For comments on Le Corbusier’s famous 
14-story Marseilles “vertical city” apartment house, see page 21. De- 
tails of the construction of the Marseilles project were carried in the 
October 1949 issue of the JourRNAL or Hovusine, page 342.] 
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placed on top of each other instead ef 
next to each other, while it is also clear 
that houses are cheaper when more than 
one house can make use of the same 
foundation, same sewerage, and same 
root. 

But to give an impartial opinion con- 
cerning the question of the one-family 
or multi-family house, we have to make 
ourselves more acquainted with all the 
problems connected with it and _ this 
applies particularly to the building costs 
and the price of the site per house. 

As to the building costs, many ex- 
tensive researches have been made. 
These have shown that a one-family 
house with its much lighter construction 
is as a rule cheaper than the multi-fami- 
ly house. Usually the difference is not 
so big but experience has proved that 
a dwelling in a multi-family house defi- 
nitely is not cheaper than a one-family 
house. In any case, it is possible to 
build, instead of apartment houses, 
one-family houses which, regarding 
building costs, are lower in price. 

Land Costs 

As regards the cost of the land, it 
is evident that the apartment building 
has an advantage. It is evident that 
smaller sites are needed for flats with 
three or four floors than for one-family 
houses. 

However, the difference is not so big 
as we should think. The ground surface 
of a flat is considerably larger than 
that of the corresponding one-family 
house, because in the latter, one-half 
of the living surface is situated on the 
tirst floor. Moreover, a bigger building 
block depth is wanted for the entrance 
of light and air. 

Besides this, the more concentrated 
housing schemes, causing a more in- 
tensive traffic, demand a larger street 
surface per premise. And, at last, the 
transition to building apartment houses 
has caused an increase of the price 
ot the land per square meter, so that 
these costs for flats often are as high 
as for one-tamily houses. 

The construction of apartment houses 
finally brings the result that a less good 
house is available for the same price 
as a good house. And vice versa, we 
can obtain through good control of 
the height of buildings, a situation 
where at last better houses will be 
available at no increase in price. 

To decide upon the best form of ur- 
ban development the financial problem 
does not carry weight. Regarding the 
real building costs, the one-family 
house is quite undisputedly in the ad- 
vantage; regarding the land costs, the 
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A French View 


of Le Corbusier's skyscraper in Marseilles * 


Monsieur G. Pilliet, a director of the French National 
Centre for the Betterment of Housing, quoted in the 
May 1952 “News Sheet” of the International Federa 
tion for Housing and Town Planning 


... What was Le Corbusier aiming at? 

The basic idea is that we cannot allow people to build villas in 
gardens according to their tastes, because these eat up too much land 
and cause cities to spread too far... 

The real criticism is that in the name of a certain technique it is 
desired to impose on people a kind of life that does not correspond to 
their desires, nor their tastes, nor to what has been learned from experi 
ence... 

One may perhaps say that those who know should make the choice 
for those who do not know, although that is called technocracy; one 
might concur in this idea and admit that technicians, having got to 
gether and studied all aspects of modern housing, should impose on us, 
the ignorant, a mode of life diametrically opposed to the one that we 
have created little by littl by profiting from the experience of our 
ancestors 

... 1 would say that Le Corbusier, whose brilliant intelligence has 
great attraction, has been guilty of the sin of pride in thinking that he 
could unaided achieve the synthesis of all the sciences concerned with 
habitation. It needs great audacity to turn one’s back on a tradition that 
is both ancient and universal and to decide that men should inhabit not 
individual dwellings but collectives, in view of the fact that the past has 
bequeathed this type to us only in exceptional and anti-natural cases: 
namely, fortihed towns, overgrown towns, towns hemmed in by 
geographical accidents. The collective house has never been other than 
the result of a constraint: it has never been due to the free expression of 


the human will. 





*See October 1949 Journat or Howsine 
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higher building will give advantages 
in the beginning but in the end these 
will disappear and both ways of build- 
ing will be on equal terms again. 

So there are on the one side impor- 
tant arguments speaking strongly for 
housing the greater part of the popula- 
tion in one-family houses. On the other 
side, the steadily increasing population 
of our country and the great economic 
issues of agriculture and horticulture 
demand that we deal with the available 
fruitful soils as carefully as possible. 

We may do that by reducing in rural 
districts the size of yards and gardens 
for the houses of the non-agricultural 
population to the urban size. Agricul- 
tural laborers must possess a garden of 
a certain size for growing their own po- 
tatoes and vegetables. Other people as 
a rule can do with a much smaller gar- 
den. This is a very important curtailing 
of the use of land, for it is not only the 
big town that must be considered as the 
principal spendthrift of the agricultural 
land, but also the village. 


Another means of saving land will 
be the erection of a greater percentage 
of flats in the medium size towns. This 
means a serious encroachment on the 
housing habits of our people and it is 
easily understood that many housing 
experts have serious objections against 
condemning a certain part of the popu- 
lation to live henceforth in a flat. Here 
the differentiation of the size of dwell 
ings can be a means to avoid hardships. 

When for economic reasons it is 
necessary to build a certain percentage 
of flats in a town, where, up to the 
moment, the whole population has been 
housed in one-family houses, it appears 
possible to assign these flats to the 
small households. This is a very im- 
portant point. 

The adjustment of the size of the 
dwellings to the size of the households 
does not show to full advantage when 
the whole population is housed in one- 
family houses. A one-family house for a 
small household, i.e. a house with one 
or two bedrooms, is a less economic 
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unit than a house for a large family, 
as the cost per cubic meter is higher. 
The saving on the size of the house 
is for the greater part lost. The profit 
only then appears to full advantage 
when we house the small households 
in flats. 
Radical Change 

This idea leads to a radical change 
in the structure of our cities and in the 
way of dwelling. It is, however, a logi 
cal consequence of the drastic change 
which has developed in the structure 
of the population and which has led 
to an increase of the number of small 
and very small households, whilst a 
further increase can be foreseen. 

It can be justified from a social point 
of view, because this system—except in 
the big cities where the multi-story 
house with all its drawbacks has been 
long accepted for the large families too 
—offers the opportunity of such a dif- 
ferentiation in housing that the big 
households, that is to say the families 
with two and more children, can be 
housed in one-family houses and the 
smaller households in flats. 

The growing and expanding family 
only finds in a one-family house the 
room it wants for its functions of life. 
At the beginning of the second half 
of this century we stand before the fact 
that less than one-half of our population 
consists of growing and expanding 
families. 

Flats for Couples 

The families without children, the 
families with no more than one child, 
the couples between the silver and the 
golden wedding, where the children 
have left the parental home, the house- 
holds not consisting of a married 
couple, and a great many other forms 
of households may be housed without 
any harm in other dwellings than one- 
family houses. 

When in our times the economic fac- 
tors urgently demand more concen- 
trated new quarters in our cities, it is 
an element of high social value that the 
choice of the groups of households 
which will be committed to a flat in 
an apartment house can be restricted 
to the smaller households, so that for 
the families with children, except in 
the largest towns, the one-family house 
may remain the rule. 

This system offers the opportunity 
of building up our new quarters with 
all sorts of houses: big and small, high 
and low, expensive and cheap. So we 
get a more satisfactory architectonic 
planning. 

Every town and every class of the 

(Continued column three, page 30) 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As t November 35 1952 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 
States Localities Amount 
19! 253 $211.688,0 
Includes 35. states the District of 


Virgin Islan 


~ 


Solumbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and tl 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas Development 


Approved Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 183 74 14 
Projects aie 109 92 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 173 95 10 17 
Amounts $5,189,000 $3,901,000 $32,387,000 $52,529,000 


Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE lil (PUBLIC HOUSING) 


(As of November 30, 1952) 
Program Reservations Approved 


Applications Units States 





1123 364,127 442 
1Excluding cancellations. 


2Includes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 





Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 
Approved by 


Requeste: President 
Localities 1113 1089 
Units 362,505 358.844 





Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1064 358,358 





Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 


Units Projects Localities 


220,520 1328 769 








Progress of Projects 





Site Approved Construction Started Completed 
Localities 898 584 332 
Units 252,363 143,776 54,398 
Projects 1587 957 495 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 








PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 


(As of November 30, 1952) 


Borrowers Borrowers 
Applications Amount of Whose Work Whose Work 
Approved Approved Loans Is Under Way Is Complete 
16,269 $78,393,812 5698 8294 


Source: Farmers Home Administration 
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SIMPLE QUESTIONS, ANSWERS 
TELL TENANT SELECTION STORY 


“Overcrowded? A mother and her 
seven children ranging from 2 to 17 
years old were living in three rooms. 

“Poor repair? There were no doors, 
the floor sagged, the ceiling sagged, and 
the whole place looked like a disheveled 
antique. 

“No private bath? No bath at all. 

“No private inside flush toilet? Four 
families were also sharing one outhouse 
of the pit-privy type.” 

By these and other pithy questions 
and answers used in a feature story, a 
San Antonio paper interpreted to the 
public in easily understood form the 
housing authority’s tenant selection 
process—a process which, judged by 
the forms used by most authorities, 
often appears to the general public as 
complicated as filing an income tax 
report. 

The San Antonio feature story car- 
ried the news of one particular family’s 
eligibility. It noted that because the 
family scored Aigh on bad housing in 
answer to the questions and because its 
income was /ow—only $1300 annually 
—it was eligible to move into one of 
the authority’s new three-bedroom low 
rent units. Other prospective tenants 
could apply to the authority for a low- 
rent unit, the story pointed out, take 
the “test,” and, if qualified, be given 
an apartment in order of their need. 


PROMPT ANSWERS TO ANTI-HOUSING 
STORIES PAY OFF FOR LOUISVILLE 


Prompt answers to anti-housing news 
stories—while the charges were still a 
live issue—paid off in good news cov- 
erage for the City of Louisville Munici- 
pal Housing Commission last month. 
The same day the school board charged 
commission projects weren't paying a 
fair share of school taxes the commis- 
sion went to the paper that printed the 
statement with documents disproving 
the school board claims. The commis- 
sion statement appeared in the next 
day’s paper, as did an editorial rebuk- 
ing the school board for unjust critic- 
ism of public housing, which the paper 
called “the city’s gain.” Two days later, 
when the president of the local build- 
ers group issued a news statement 
backing up the school board’s charges, 
the commission acted promptly again. 
The commission answer, given space 
equal to that of the home builders’ 
story, appeared in the paper the follow- 
ing day. 
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The commission’s answer to. the 
school board pointed out that the hous 
ing commission’s payments in lieu of 
taxes were more than twice the hgure 
quoted by the school board president. 
Arguments that project children were 
an extra burden on the school board 
were Harry W. Schacter, 
commission chairman, said. They had 
lived in the city before moving into the 
projects and would have to attend 
public schools whether or not they 
lived in public housing. 


“specious, 


PHA HOUSING RELEASES APPEAL 
WITH TIMELINESS, LOCAL COLOR 

Hinged on events like the Columbus 
Day dedication of Hoboken’s Christo 
pher Columbus Gardens low-rent proj 
ect, news releases from the New York 
held office of the Public Housing Ad 
ministration combine timeliness and 
local color. The Hoboken release, like 
others issued by the held office, makes 
dedication news a springboard for ex 
plaining the public housing program, 
its advantages to the city, its interde 
pendence on redevelopment as a slum 
clearance tool, and the local need for 
low-rent housing. 

The steady flow of releases from the 
field office indicates coverage of most 
newsworthy 


housing and _ redevelop 


ment events within its administrative 
area. The releases, filled with facts on 
local housing conditions, also pay trib 
ute to local citizens who work in the 
program and to the local 
officials. 

A typical release is one covering dedi 


authority 


cation of a state aided project and a 
PHA Bethlehem, 


Pennsylvania. It gives a summary ol 


assisted project in 


the history of housing and redevelop 
ment in that “200-year-old industrial 
center in the heart of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch country,” praises the “conserva 
tive” business leadership that helped 
build the program, and says the au 
thority’s intelligent use of housing legis 
lation is making Bethlehem “a city 
without slums.” 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS CAN PEP UP 
TALKS, INCREASE UNDERSTANDING 
Lectures uninterpreted by the use of 
slides, films, charts, diagrams are “at 
the best of times rather dry,” a 
specialist, Henry 
Nozet, wrote in a recent /nternational 
Labour Review article. He analyzed 
the role that audio-visual aids play in 
reaching an audience: (1) they awaken 
interest; (2) they make abstract ideas 
understandable and clarify complicated 
processes; (3) they help the audience 
remember what they've learned. 
Having made that point, Mr. Nozet 
then says that a speaker must remem 
ber that such aids are just that: ards, 
not methods. A speaker must fill in on 
a movie, record, or film strip and make 


French educational 


it part of an organized presentation ol 





on the other side of the tracks. 


trated. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS—EDUCATE THE EDUCATORS 


His vantage point as political editor of the Los Angeles Daily News 
gives Leslie E. Claypool an uncommon view of the Los Angeles housing 
scene—site of a marathon anti-housing battle and source of concerted 
anti-housing propaganda (see August 1952 JournaL, page 267). The 
following paragraphs are excerpted from a talk Mr. Claypool gave dele 
gates ata NAHO Pacific Southwest Regional conference public relations 
session in Coronado, California last May: 

“I am an old-fashioned newspaperman who has seen what goes on 
And I believe the job of those 
concerned with educating the public about its problems should first be 
educating themselves about those problems. 

“I think we should discuss why this opposition to ‘public housing 
exists; why such a large section of the public that does not own property 
available for residential rentals and why so many people who do not 
own property at all oppose public housing. If we could muster our 
educators, our ministers, our newspapermen, our radio commentators 
and our college students into an army of enlightenment in these matters 
we could be ready for these underhanded tactics when they are perpe 
How this can be done lends itself to a technical discussion in 
which I would be glad to participate at a later date. Meanwhile I would 
like to remind you of what Norman Kemp Smith, a famous Scottish 
philosopher, once said in a lecture at the University of Edinburgh: “The 
history of human thought is the record, not so much of a progressive 
discovery of truth, but of our gradual emancipation from error.’ 
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material. In presenting difficult mate- 
rial, the movie and the film strip are 
at their best. They can include draw- 
ings and diagrams, Mr. Nozet points 
out, executed by trained draftsmen and 
thus much better than diagrams done 
offhand on a blackboard by a speaker. 
Special techniques—masking out ll 
but pertinent parts of complex struc- 
tures or magnifying important details 
—lend themselves especially well to 
visual aids, Mr. Nozet further sug- 
gested, 

NAHO’s Public Relations Commit- 
tee has for two years been attempting to 
encourage greater use among housing 
and redevelopment authorities of “sight 
and sound” aids and would welcome 
inquiries as to effective ways of doing 
so. 


JUNIOR LEAGUERS IN CHICAGO, 
NEW ORLEANS STUDY HOUSING 

Provisional members of the Junior 
League, required to study local com 
munity problems before they can be- 
come full fledged members, are learning 
about housing and redevelopment from 
their local housing authority officials in 
some cities. In New Orleans, J. Gilbert 
Schieb, executive director of the Hous- 
ing Authority of New Orleans, has been 
called upon to explain housing and re- 
development to the group. His talks 
are part of a series of lectures on local 
health, welfare, recreation, education 
and industry problems. In Chicago, 
Miss Elizabeth Wood, Chicago Hous 
ing Authority executive director, gives 
similar talks to Junior League provi 
sionals each year. 


PEORIA WINS BOTH COURT 
DECISION AND GOOD PUBLICITY 

When a recent county court decision 
was handed down in favor of the pro 
gram of the Peoria Housing Authority, 
a local paper took the occasion to evalu- 
ate the authority’s program. The result 
was an editorial that stated the public 
housing case clearly and effectively. 

“, . « let’s face it,” the editorial said. 
“It is apparent from the evidence avail- 
able to any observer that private en- 
terprise has not done as good a job 
providing adequate housing units as 
might have been done. 

“It is only necessary to drive or walk 
through the area where the new hous- 
ing development is contemplated—or 
several other areas in the city for that 
matter—to be convinced that people are 
living in substandard dwellings that 
should not be permitted to exist in this 
day and age.” 

The editorial then went on to say 
that it would, of course, be preferable 
to have private enterprise rather than a 
public body handle the problem but 

(Continued column three, page 31) 
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GOOD MANAGEMENT PROTECTS TAXPAYERS’ 





INVESTMENT 


Again this month I have asked another of NAHO’s elected officials to 
bring you a message in my stead. This month the president of the 
New England Regional Council, Mrs. Helen MacPherson, is reminding 
us of the important role that management has in realizing our housing 
goals. Mrs. MacPherson is the manager of one of the housing develop- 
ments of the Housing Authority of the City of New Haven and thus 
speaks from her own daily experience. 


Brown NicuHotson, JANUARY 1953 





With the new year comes the need 
for re-evaluation. Is what we are doing 
good? Is it worth while? If so, how 
can we make it better? 

Our answer to the first two of these 
questions is “Yes!” Safe, sanitary hous- 
ing is worth while. It is in keeping 
with the highest standards of Ameri- 
can democracy. Unfortunately, we still 
have blighted areas, so we need public 
housing. 

However, perhaps we should change 
our emphasis from property to people. 

We are affording housing to people. 
Now that many splendid housing de- 
velopments have been erected, manage- 
ment becomes the crux of the entire 
situation and on the success of the man- 
agement of these housing develop- 
ments rests the success of public hous- 
ing. 

We know that public housing is 
necessary and good but, unfortunately, 
there are still some people to whom 
its worth must be proved. So let us roll 
up our sleeves and show them. 

Let us admit that there are problems 
when families are taken out of sur- 
roundings where many of them have 
spent their entire lives and where no 
emphasis has been placed on the ideals 
of maintenance for which we stand. 
We have been taught that we should 
never, never say that tenants in low- 
income housing developments must be 
taught to be good tenants. But why 
not, for goodness sake? Why expect 
an immediate metamorphosis? Slum 
dwellers need not only a chance to live 


decent self-respecting lives, they also 
need to be taught what and how. 
Which takes time. 

Programs of health, child welfare, 
nursery schools, and social opportun- 
ities are all a part of management. But, 
because we have never felt justified in 
spending large sums of money on this 
aspect of the job, guidance and leader- 
ship are all that management has been 
able to contribute. With freedom from 
the pressing problems attendant upon 
existence in the slums and with the 
assurance of a clean, warm house to 
come home to, there has been a sur- 
prising release of ability on the part 
of our tenants to take part in con- 
structive programs. Of course, as they 
participate in such varied activities, 
they improve individually, with a con- 
sequent beneficial effect 
neighborhood. 

When we stand back to evaluate our 
work, let us remember those intangi- 
bles in human lives that are so very 
hard to measure but so important in 
the life of the community. 

As our former slum dwellers become 
good tenants of public housing, so 
does their value in maintaining the 
property increase. By good management 
we insure the investment of the tax- 
payers and fulfill the highest aim of 
those farsighted lawmakers who first 
conceived and made possible the first 
public housing. 

With the greater recognition of the 
importance of management, we may 
expect larger dividends in tenant satis- 
faction and property care. 


upon the 
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The Commissioners Page 


Sponsored by NAHO’s Commissioners Committee 





SIX QUESTIONS ON COMMISSIONERS MEETINGS — 
six questions evolved out of the findings of a recently published study, “Better Board Meetings,” a manual 
based on a survey of practices in 45 social and health agencies (see listing of the book in Selected Recent 
Publications section, page 29). Although the board meetings covered in the survey did not include public 
agency experience, the author of the book indicates that private and public agency boards have much in com- 
mon. Hence, the material below is regarded as having application to housing and redevelopment agency 


commissioners meetings. 





HOW’S ATTENDANCE? 

Do one or two commissioners attend 
all meetings—and do the others come 
“spasmodically” or only occasionally? 
This is the pattern for many of the 
agencies surveyed. Agencies that are 
working to break this record have two 
approaches. One is to impose a regula- 
tion that three or four (or more) ab- 
sences disqualify the board member 
and he loses his place on the board. The 
other approach is a positive one—to de- 
velop agenda and to issue notices of 
meetings that give a sense of urgency 
and importance to attendance; further, 
to conduct meetings where substantive 
decisions are made and business of ob- 
vious value is transacted; and, more- 
over, to set time, place of meetings un- 
der circumstances checked well in ad- 
vance for the convenience of the mem- 
bers. 

One board member commented that 
attendance is poor if board members’ 
interest is gradually whittled away be- 
cause “an executive has everything so 
lined up that the board member be- 
comes a rubber stamp. . .” 


WHAT ABOUT THE AGENDA? 

As implied above, the agenda is one 
important influence in getting good 
board meeting attendance. Several re- 
marks, as quoted in Better Board 
Meetings, indicate the type of agenda 
that is not to be recommended: “It 
looks as though many agenda were 
thrown together—little grouping and 
no effort to highlight different aspects 
of the work to try to make meetings 
different. Unless you are absorbingly 
interested, the set-up of the agenda does 
not ‘alert’ you. There is too great mon- 
otony of format.” 

the staff runs the show and 
there is nothing for the board to do 
but listen” . . . material presented for 
consideration is only “busy work” and 
really important matters have already 
been decided. 
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The best way to put an agenda to 
gether, the manual implies, is for the 
chairman of the board and the execu- 
tive to get together on it. 

Another idea is—don't pack the 
agenda so that no item is ever fully 
covered. Some agenda allocate specific 
time “allotments” for each item- 
with the meeting always closing 
promptly at the announced hour. But 
another approach is expressed this 
way: “The board prefers not to dele 
gate any more than necessary . . . the 
meetings represent real effort and par 
ticipation, No attempt is made to spare 
board members the necessary presenta 
tions and discussion which, in many 
cases, could be omitted if comfort, con- 
venience and entertainment were the 
primary concern.” 

Sending along in advance, too, back 
ground material on the items for dis 
cussion is a recommended procedure. 

Another idea: dividing items for 
discussion as between “action” items 
and “information” items. On action 
items, one technique cited is to have 
the agenda carry a statement of recom- 
mended action, so that the discussion 
has a focal point. 


WHAT ABOUT MEETING PLACE? 
Another way to get good attendance, 
the book says, is to be sure the meeting 
place is pleasant—an uncrowded room, 
plenty of ash trays, good lighting, good 
acoustics, comfortable chairs, scratch 
pads, a generally cheerful environment. 


WHAT KIND OF REPORTS? 

The financial report, the minutes, 
committee reports—the book says they 
can all be made interesting. If a treas- 
urer’s report is related to the facts be 
hind the figures, it can be a rewarding 
experience to listen to it attentively. 
Minutes, too, can be made interesting. 
Main idea behind these suggestions is 
that with the standardization of pro- 


cedures for conducting business meet 
ings, the whole thing can become stereo 
typed, perfunctory, dull. 


WHAT'S THE STAFF ROLE? 

Key questions raised in the chapter 
of the manual on the staff’s role at 
board meetings seem to be: should 
the executive be in the foreground or 
the background? Opinion seemed to be 
divided. The question of the participa 
tion of the executive seems to revolve 
around the degree to which he “steers” 
the meeting, even though the presi 
dent or chairman presides; the degree 
to which he participates in discussion; 
the timing and importance given to his 
gencral report. 


WANT TO BE EDUCATED? 

Better Board Meetings recognizes 
that board members usually have a 
problem on their hands in keeping 
“educated” about the work of the 
agency involved. The book raises ques 
tions as to how this training can best 
be accomplished. Although there were 
several techniques cited for “orienting” 
board members—there was complete 
agreement as to the value of educational 
sessions. 


A FINAL THOUGHT — 

The importance attached to active 
commissioner participation in the affairs 
of a housing or redevelopment authority 
can be seen in a recommendation of 
NAHO’s 1952 Committee on Awards. 
That committee recommended that in 
considering an authority for an “award 
of outstanding achievement,” the degree 
of commissioner responsibility for the 
program be given real weight, as evi- 
denced by attendance at board meetings, 
initiation of policy, degree of interest 
in the authority’s day-to-day program, 
willingness to accept responsibility. 
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Rent Collection Methods — 


suggestions for new housing authorities from an old hand 


The writer makes no pretense at 
being an “expert” on the subject of 
rent collection. In 11 years as man- 
agement director for a large authority, 
however, even I have been bound to 
soak up some knowledge from experi- 
ence. The comments and opinions 
herein are based on that education. 
They are written with the hope that 
some authorities, especially the newer 
and smaller ones, may find them of 
some benefit. 

In any and every phase of our oper 
ations, our most important responsi 
bility is to maintain full compliance 
with all federal laws, including, of 
course, the Housing Act of 1949; 
with all laws of our state; with all 
local law; and with all mandatory re 
quirements of the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration. 

Rent collection is the second most 
important of our many and varied re- 
sponsibilities in project operation. 
Rental income plus subsidy is our life 
blood. We cannot fulfill the proper 
intent of the Housing Act of 1949 
without either of these resources—if 
the low-rent character of our projects 
is to be maintained. The subsidy, or 
so-called “annual contribution,” is a 
fixed figure. Rent collections should 
remain close to a fixed figure by our 
continuing a proper percentage of ten- 
ants in each rent group and by our 
keeping rent collections current at all 
times. If rental income decreases be- 
cause of chronic and growing delin- 
quencies, we assuredly head toward an 
unhealthy, and 
condition. 


possibly dangerous, 


Educate Tenants 


What can we do to assure our suc 
cess in collecting rents? The primary 
requisite is to educate the tenants to 
the fact that prompt payment of rent 
is the only way they can retain a 
home for their family. The most im- 
portant time to teach the first lesson is 
at the time the family is admitted to 
the project. Exert every effort to have 
both husband and wife present at time 
of admission and lease signing. Be sure 
they understand that rent must be 
paid, in full, on the date it is due. It 
is true that there are several ways they 
can lose their low-rent home but prompt 
payment of rent is the only way they 
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can keep it... and failure to pay rent 
is the sure way to lose it. 

I'd like to digress for a moment to 
say that the successful executive direc 
tor or project manager has proven to 
be the guy or gal who keeps the ten 
ants liking him. It is an exceedingly 
easy thing to do if you use courtesy, 
common sense, and tact and if you 
subjugate your personal feelings and 
opinions to the benefit of your project 
operations. Be firm. not “tough.” Be 
smooth, not “rough.” Be congenial, not 
arrogant. Be understanding, not un 
reasonable and — 
refuse any 
interview. 


above all — never 
tenant a request for an 
Be sympathetic with their 
family illnesses and with their financial 
difficulties but convince them that, be 
cause of those misfortunes, it becomes 
even more important that they hold 
their project home by paying the rent. 
Be their counsellor. Refer them to Red 
Cross, the 
or a social agency, where such refer 
ence is justified. Make the initial con 
tact for them. 

As easy 


Veterans Administration, 


as it is to gain the favor 
and respect of tenants, it is even easier 
to make them dislike you. Once that 
dislike is created, you'll find every 
phase of your job much more difficult. 
Remember that, to your tenants, and 
to those of the general public who con- 
tact you, you are public housing. You 
are the one who influences their 
opinion of public housing in its en- 
Heavier re 
sponsibility than you thought, isn’t it? 
Believe me, it’s yours. 


tire, nation-wide, scope. 


No Excuses! 

Back to our original subject of rent 
collections. Once you have “sold” the 
tenant, at time of admission, on the 
fact that rent must be paid when due, 
don’t let him slip on that payment. 
Don't let him “sell” you some weak 
excuse for being late. You'll hear some 
weird, original ones. In projects of 
almost any size you will, of course, 
encounter a legitimate and justifiable 
excuse for late payment from time to 
time. You will learn, in very short 


time, which tenants can be given briet 
You ll 
find out which will keep a promise 
and which will not. 


extensions on rent payments. 


Issue your “vacate notice,” tor non 
payment of rent, early in the month. It 
you wait until mid-month, or later, 
the grace period of your notice plus 
the time required to obtain legal action 
and actual eviction will probably run 
into a second month's delinquency. 
Out-of-project arrears are always diffi 
cult, and often impossible, to collect. 
Don’t lose that money. Get it while 
the tenant is in the project. Out-of 
project arrears also reflect a poor job 
ot rent collecting. 

Many 


mine, 
have tenant leases permitting a 15 day 


authorities, including 
grace period between date of issuance 
of the vacate notice and expiration date. 
That tume period is far too long. | 
strongly recommend either five or not 
Check your 
state law to see what is permitted. 


more than seven days. 


Penalties 
There are other penalties that can 
be levied, :f your lease provides for 
them, in event of nonpayment of rent. 
I personally cannot recommend a 
“service charge” for late payment un 
less the charge can be made heavy 
enough to have effect. Years ago, as a 
manager, I had one tenant who was 
consistently 15 days late and against 
whose account I| just as consistently 
assessed the 25 cent charge permitted by 
his lease. When I talked to him about 
the matter, his explanation left me 
without an answer. He said: “It I 
borrow 20 bucks (the amount of his 
rent) from a loan company for twe 
weeks, it costs me a dollar interest. 
You can't evict me for fifteen days, 
o I keep the 20 until then and you 
only charge me two-bits.” See what I 
mean? 

Some of our projects are so wired 
that we can discontinue electrical serv 
unit, through a locked 
switch box in our basement furnace 


ice, Im any 


room. Our lease permits us to take 
that action for late rent payment. 
Stumbling in the dark, without cur- 
rent for the electric refrigerator and 
without radio or TV, is a decided in 
centive to get the rent paid. It is a 
harsh but most effective weapon in 
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keeping rent collections current. If you 
can use it, be sure you are within your 
legal rights. 

Every tenant should be required to 
make a “security deposit,” in addition 
to payment of the first month’s rent, 
at time of admission. When a tenant 
moves from the project, any damage 
to the property, other than that caused 
by ordinary wear and tear, is charged 
against that deposit. Unpaid rent is 
also protected by the deposit. I sug- 
gest that your security deposit be suf- 
ficient in amount to give you a sig- 
nificant amount of protection. Tenants 
can be permitted to pay their deposit 
in installments, spread over the first 
several months of occupancy. Although 
it is best to collect the entire amount 
at time of admission, we must remem- 
ber we deal with low-income families 
and “surplus” cash, in any sizable 
amount, is not always available. 


Partial Payments 

Personally, I do not approve of ac- 
cepting any partial payment of rent 
after due date. I do believe it is wise, 
and we have the policy, to accept partial 
payments in advance of due date. For 
example, we gladly accept part payment 
of a $30 rent for the month of No- 
vember if such payment is offered dur- 
ing the last part of October. 

So tar we've talked mostly about 
what we can do when rent isn’t paid. 
Let’s mention a few suggestions to 
help prevent having to take such ac- 
tions. It is almost as unpleasant to me 
as to the tenant when punitive action 
must be taken. I often wonder if the 
fault is not part mine. Did I do all 
I could to collect the rent? Did I see 
the man (or woman) and talk to him? 
When rent is not paid on time, you 
should request that the head of the 
family come to the office, on a matter. 
ot importance, within two or three 
days. If the tenant does not contact 
you, within the specified time, you go 
to him. Knock on his door—that’s 
part of your job. You'll find it of 
benefit to you. 


Welfare Cases 

Every project will have its share 
of families dependent on public wel- 
fare, those who are seasonal workers, 
and those who know their salary will 
decrease during slack periods. You'll 
soon know these families. Talk with 
them and plan with them for ways 
and means of paying their rent, re- 
gardless of their current situation, when 
it is due. If the welfare agency will do 
so, and most of them will, it is pre- 
ferable that you have them mail the 

(Continued column one, page 34) 
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VALLEJO WORKERS HONORED ON RETIREMENT 


First ten maintenance workers from 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Vallejo, California to retire under new 
social security law provisions were hon 
ored recently at a luncheon given by 
James D. Richardson, executive direc 
tor of the authority. Retiring at the age 
of 65, the men will receive benefits pro 
vided through a federal social security 
law amendment that extended coverage 
to employees of governmental organ- 
izations on January 1, 1951. The law 
requires 18 months “covered” employ- 
ment for a worker to receive benefits. 

Some of the retiring workers had 
been with the authority since 1942, 
when the Vallejo housing authority 
was founded. Most of them had six to 
ten years service. 

Pictured above, left to right, are 
(seated): Jim Suffran, Ed Spitler, Mr. 
Richardson, John Costello, John Polk- 
inghorne; (standing): William Carson, 
Wynn Powers, Fred Norling, Gustav 
Gunderson, Tony Moreno, and Duncan 
Kimmick. 


NEW CALCULATOR COMES WITH 
BUILT-IN MEMORY FOR FIGURES 

A new calculator for office use comes 
with a built-in memory for figures—a 
tape that gives printed proof of every 
calculation factor. Like tapes from 
ordinary adding machines, the calcu 
lator tape can be attached to reports, 
payrolls, and documents for proof of 
calculations. The printing calculator, 
as the new machine is called, reportedly 
combines the tape feature with fast 
figuring: short cut multiplication, auto 
matic division, and high speed adding, 
subtraction, and listing. 


LONG RANGE INSURANCE PLAN 

GIVES NEW ORLEANS LOW RATES 
A long range insurance program set 

up ten years ago by the Housing Au- 


thority of New Orleans is paying off 
now with “probably . . . the lowest 
rate of any similar risk in the country,” 
according to Lawrence A. Stone of the 
United States Casualty Company. Au 
thority commissioners, working with a 
special committee of more than 100 
local insurance agents, decided to han 
dle all liability insurance through one 
company, with the agents committee 
supervising the program. 

The committee, the company the in 
surance was placed with, and the 
Louisiana Casualty Insurance Commis 
sion—a state agency—arranged special 
forms, safety programs, and safety in 
spections for the authority with the 
cooperation of the commissioners. 
These measures are credited with cut 
ting accidents to a minimum. Since 
liability insurance rates are tied to ac 
cident frequency, the result is the low 
rates which the authority now gets. 


NEW TYPEWRITER DOES DOUBLE 
DUTY WITH BOLD, REGULAR TYPES 

An electric typewriter that switches 
from regular to boldface type at a flick 
of the ribbon control key reportedly 
saves its cost with double duty typing. 
Time savings are said to come trom 
using the boldface type for emphasiz 
ing headings, important portions of 
copy, and vital figures in_ statistical 
material. No underscoring is neces- 
sary. When not in use for special jobs, 
the typewriter can be used with regular 
type for correspondence, multiple copy 
work, and stencil cutting. The regular 
boldface feature comes from use of two 
ribbons, one of them made of a special 
material, heavily coated with ink. All 
the features of other electric typewriters 
are said to come with the new machine. 

For more information about the type- 
writer and the calculator (left), 
write the JourNAL or Howsine. 
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CONTRACT PAINTING CUTS COSTS FOR BUFFALO HOUSING AUTHORITY 





AUTHORITY EMPLOYED 
PAINTING STAFF 


CONTRACT PAINTING 
PLAN 


COST PER UNIT, NOVEMBER, I95/ 


7138 50} > 


SAVINGS PER UNIT 


an 


$3064 or i8% 





A new low-bid system for painting 
project apartment interiors is saving 
the Buffalo Municipal Housing Au- 
thority about 18 per cent of what it 
formerly cost the authority to do the 
same work with its own crew of paint- 
ers. Contractors—who submit open, 
competitive bids based on the author 
ity’s written specifications—now do the 
interior painting job formerly assigned 
to a full-time authority crew of 15 paint- 
ers and a painter foreman. As ol 
January 1951 the contract plan was 
started. 

The average unit cost to the authority 
on one contract for painting 594 apari- 
ments was $138.50—a saving of $30.64 
over the $169.14 it would have cost 
the paint crew to do the same work. 
The authority also saves the costs ot 
paid vacations and sick leaves, com- 
pensation insurance, and pension con- 
tributions for the 15 painters, who no 
longer are needed. (The foreman re- 
mains to inspect contractors’ work.) 

In addition to cost savings, the 
contract system makes a more efficient 
painting schedule possible, the author- 
ity reports. The paint crew formerly 
painted interiors on a spot basis, as 
they showed wear. Interiors in each 
project are now painted once every 
five years, all at one time and all in 
a short period. No more than two 
projects are painted in a single year. 
This eliminates the need for maintain- 
ing painting records on_ individual 
apartment units and saves unproductive 
time lost by moving crews from unit 
to unit on a “scattered” painting plan. 


DO-IT-YOURSELF SHOW FURNISHES 
HINTS FOR TENANT MAINTENANCE 
A show exhibiting a host of new 
do-it-yourself tools and materials can 
give hints to the housing administra- 
tor who wants to work out a tenant 
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maintenance program. (For a money 
saving program that works for one 
authority, see September 1952 JourNat, 
page 311.) Manufacturers will exhibit 
recently developed equipment designed 
especially for nonspecialists who do 
their own home maintenance at a show 
in New York City March 16-22. 

Floor ules, 
paints, 


linoleum, casy to-use 


hand tools, and 


gardening 
equipment designed for inexpert use 
will be included in the exhibit of do- 
it-yourself items ranging from power 
tools to building materials. 


HINTS ON HOW TO BUY, INSTALL, 
AND OPERATE PLAY EQUIPMENT 

Swings and things like merry-go 
rounds and seesaws take just as much 
care in selection and _ installation as 
bathtubs if they are to give long wear 
and low maintenance costs, according 
to Norman Miller, vice-president of the 
American Playground 
pany. 

Safety, economy, and the needs of 
different age groups among children 
are the major guideposts suggested by 
Mr. Miller for selecting playground 
equipment. He says that for the sake 
of safety, buyers should specify units 
inade of certified grade-A malleable iron 
fittings with a tensile strength of 50,000 


Device Com 





pounds to the square inch. 

When a new play area is established, 
Mr. Miller suggests that, for economy, 
basic units be bought first: swings, 
slides, castle towers, castle walks, and 
merry-go-rounds. These basic units- 
like other equipment— 
come in different sizes to equip the 


playground 


three different play areas suggested for 
a good playground: a primary play 
area for children from 2 to 6, a junior 
play area for children from 6 to 10, 
and a senior play area for those over 
10. 

Playground equipment can be in 
stalled with a few simple rules that 
ready it for years of wear and abuse- 
at low maintenance costs, according to 
Mr. Miller. One of the major require 
ments for good installation, he says, is 
concrete footings adequate to give 
equipment members full strength and 
rigidity. 

The frame members should be set 
into the footings while the concrete is 
still wet, with clamps left fairly loose 
so they can be adjusted after the frames 
are up. Then frames should be aligned 
carefully with a level; after alignment, 
the clamps can be fully tightened. 

For accident free operation after 
equipment is installed, Mr. Miller of- 
fers these rules: (1) play should be 
supervised by grownups or older chil- 
dren; (2) surface under swings, slides, 
and other equipment should be tan- 
bark, rubberized paving, or some other 


soft material; (3) organized game 
areas for baseball and other sports 


should be carefully isolated from areas 
where small children play; (4) _play- 
ground safety rules should be posted 
in a conspicuous place; (5) equipment 
should be the right height for the chil- 
dren who use it; (6) swings, slides, 
seesaws, and other equipment should 
be checked regularly for safe operation. 





tration’s “low-rent”’ series 








MAINTENANCE BULLETINS 


Four recently published bulletins in the Public Housing Adminis- 
three on tool care and one on fuel savings— 
can be obtained free from the Public Housing Administration, Long- 
fellow Building, Washington 25, D. C. 
Saws—Their Care, Use, and Conditioning—Bulletin No. LR-41 
Chisels—Their Use and Care—Bulletin No. LR-42 
Planes—Their Care, Use, and Conditioning—Bulletin No. LR-43 
Detection of Excessive Fuel Consumption in Project-Operated Heat- 
ing Plants—Bulletin No. LR-44 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 
haser is a public agency or a library, or 


btains permission to buy ona charge basis 





TECHNICAL AND MAINTENANCE SEC- 
TION, 1952 RESEARCH COMMITTEE RE- 
PORT. 1952. 23 pp., mimeo. NAHO Publica- 
tion N333. Free. National Association of 
Housing Officials, 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


See box below for summary of contents. 


NAHO REPORTS, 19TH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING. 1952. 24 sessions, mimeo. NAHO Pub- 
lication N323. Free. 1313 East 60th Street, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Summaries of 24 general and discussion 
sessions at the 1952 NAHO annual confer- 
ence, written by session reporters while the 
conference was in progress. They sum up, 
in a page or two, the salient points of ses 
sions on such subjects as world housing, col- 
lege training for housing, housing codes, re 
development, the commissioner’s job, small 
authorities, local authority bonds, housing 
design, technical and maintenance research, 
tenants, unsegregated housing. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





COMMUNITY RESOURCES, by John E. Ivey, 
Jr., Woodrow W. Breland, Nicholas J. Dem- 
erath. 1951. 314 pp., illus. $2.50. John 
C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 

Substantively, Community Resources is 1m 
pressive. The photographs are appropriate but 
unimaginative. Undoubtedly an enormous 
amount of effort went into the planning and 
preparation of the book. It goes beyond 
most other books in attempting to invoke 
artificial devices to lure the captive school 
child to an interest in his community. It, 
is difficult to visualize the readers of this 
omnibus presentation as it swings from in 
fantile gimmicks—such as heroes and heroines, 
clinics and doctors—to professional concepts 
which presuppose a sophistication far beyond 
the experience of the average grade school 
youngster. Its sweeping scope, embracing 
country life, city life, metropolitan structure, 
conservation of natural resources, the atom 
bomb, and mental illness (to which seven 
pages are devoted) is almost too ambitious 
for one book. It is questionable whether the 
book's preoccupation with sickness and dis 
ease is effective with children, to whom ill- 
ness is often repulsive. 

On the other hand, it is utterly devoid 
of humor. As Olga Adams of the University 
of Chicago laboratory § kindergarten (see 
September 1952 Journat, page 302) has 
demonstrated, the subject matter of cities, pre- 
sented in an interesting and stimulating way, 
is in itself sufficiently fascinating to enchant 
even five-year-olds without artificial embellish- 
ments. 

The most effective sections are those deal- 
ing with three types of communities: Little 
Sandy, the rural community; Collinsville, the 
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small town; and Ameropolis, the city-metro 
polis. These are readable and intormative and 
the authors might have served their purpose 
better if they had built the book around these 
three concepts, rather than the broad uni 
verse it now encompasses. 

Somewhere between the comic book, which 
scares children to death, and the dry, pedantic 
presentation, which bores them to death, plan 
ners must find the simple, clear, humorous 
and readable style that will win for their 
message the large young audience it deserves 


Mrs. Dorothy L. Rubel, Chicago 


AMERICAN URBAN COMMUNITIES, by 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck. 1951. 617 pp. $6. Hat 
per and Brothers, New York 

Chapter 20 of this 30-chapter book deals 
with the problems of housing. After an in 
troductory passage on the national housing 
situation as to the quality and quantity of the 
supply, the 20-odd pages of this chapter 
cover: Basic Problems (obsolescence, specula 
tive land values, taxes, and instability of 
residential areas): Good Housing (houses for 
family living, healthful housing, safe hous 
ing, good neighborhoods ) Producing Hous 
ing (high cost of distributing materials, union 
make-work rules, antique codes, pressure 
groups, mass production sabotaged, successful 
experiments); Home Ownership; Publi 
Housing: and Some Conclusions about Hous 
ing. 

The conclusions, briefly and somewhat 
optimistically stated, are that the solutions of 
housing problems depend on a_ recognition 
that the public interest is fundamental. “The 
job cannot be done without careful and 
thorough planning for the development of 
good and stable neighborhoods. Better stand 
ards and specifications for healthful, safe, and 
useful houses are the next requirement. Then 
manufacturers, distributors, workers, build 
ers, financiers, and city authorities will need 
to cooperate to work out the organization and 
processes which will establish economy, 
eliminate waste, use technical improvements, 
employ workers continuously at high wages, 
and enable families to purchase the kinds of 
houses they need at prices they can afford 
to pay.” 

The chapter on housing is in many re 
spects characteristic of the entire book in its 
attempt to present a carefully organized, com 
prehensive, and balanced treatment. There is 
a real effort to make the references up to date, 
although the general result is to present the 


accumulated thinking of the 1940's—there i 
litth of the newer and emerging problems 
ot the 50's. The errors, such as the refer 
ence on page 395 to “the FHA Public Hou 
ing Administration 


appear to be few im 
unimportant 

The book does provide a broad and orde 
| coverage of the physical cial ind 
economic aspects of the American cit ind 
gives due attention to urban-rural relation 


ships, the problem of metropolitan growtl 


regional development, and city planning. It 


is Not an cas task to organiz the Vast ma 
terial on the American urban community in 
i clear and useful description and analysi 
Hallenbeck has on the whole been tay u 
cesstul. He divides his material into seven 
parts 
Part I Tue Rist oF Antertcan Corn 
Part Il EXTERNAL INTERRELATIONSHIT 
CITIES 
Part Ill Tne Form anp= Srret Unt 
CAries 

Part IV Orcanizeo Lire iw Crru 
Part \ PartTerns oF Urpawn Sraverurt 
Part VI PropLe in Ciries 
Part Vil—Cities ann THe Fururs 

Part V, utled “Patterns of Urban Structure 
deals with the function and organization of 
social services, health, education, recreation 
and religion. It 1s essentiall iN extension 
of Part IV on “Orgamzed Lite in Cite 
which deals with municipal government 
city politics, the cconomic lite of cite the 
processes of urbanization, mayor urban ib 





lems, and housing. Some city planners would 
be more likely to associate “patterns of urban 
structure” with the physical torms of the 
city treated in Part III in neighborhoods, 
suburbanization and decentralization, and the 
metropolitan community 

In his preface, the author states that the 
book has been prepared not only with college 
and graduate students in mind, but also the 
“conscientious citizen He has produced a 
useful textbook but I doubt that it ts a book 
for general citizen reading. The language of 
many passages is not particularly easy. There 
is, for example, the definition of a city on 
page 32: “A city is a community consisting 
of a large concentration of population in a 
relatively limited geographical area, activated 
by the production of manufactured goods 
and/or the distribution of various kinds of 
goods and services, involving a high degree 
ot specialization and complhic ited social and 
political organization.” 

Shortly after reading this definition, I was 
in conversation with one of my professional 
associates. I asked him how he would define 


a city and his answer still pla yround in 
my mind. “A city,” he said, “is a tank town 
with two tanks.” 


S. B. Zisman, San Antonio 


BETTER BOARD MEETINGS, A Manual 
Based on a Survey of Practices in Forty-Five 
Social and Health Agencies, by Mary Swain 
Routzahn. 1952. 112 pp., illus. $2. National 








GRASS, ROOFS, OR PIPE PROBLEMS? 


Reports of surveys of six technical problems are given in a book 
let issued by NAHO’s Technical and Maintenance Section on its re 
search program, started in 1952. The reports, based on survey answers 
from a cross section of the country’s low-rent projects, summarize methods 
used in such projects in six fields—lawn care, tree protection, corrosion 
in underground gas pipes, corrosion in domestic hot water tanks, roofs, 
and painting. Copies free on request to NAHO. See listing above.- 
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Publicity Council for Health and Welfare 
Services, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
New York. 

Mrs. Routzahn provides a guide for board 
and staff members in techniques by which 
they can improve board meetings. Ways to 
improve attendance at mectings; planning 
meetings in advance; the role of the executive 
in meetings; making routine business inter- 
esting; introducing features educational for 
participants; and getting the most out of 
the discussion are subjects covered. Mrs. Rout- 
zahn bases her study on 35 years experience 
at board meetings of two foundations. See 
page 25 


A SURVEY OF HOUSING RESEARCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES, prepared by the 
Building Research Advisory Board for the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 1952. 
723 pp., offset. $3. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

This volume, a catalogue of housing re- 
search projects in the United States, is based on 
a country-wide survey of such projects (for a 
report on the survey, see page 15). The book 
also defines various fields of housing research. 


EDUCATION IN TOWN PLANNING, AN 
INTERNATIONAL SURVEY. 1952. 139 pp. 
5 guilders (about $1.06). International Fed- 
eration for Housing and Town Planning, Pal- 
iesstraat 5, The Hague, Netherlands. 

Town planning education programs in 23 
countries around the world are covered in this 
book, based on an international survey of such 
training recently completed by the Interna- 
tional Federation for Housing and Town Plan- 
ning. Information is given for each country 
(where available) on institutions that teach 
planning, the courses and degrees given, con- 
ditions for student admission, fees, qualifica- 
tions required for official recognition of town 
planners by government agencies, refresher 
courses for professionals, and the history of 
town planning education in each country. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, by 
A. J. Brown and H. M. Sherrard. 1951. 
382 pp., illus. $12. Melbourne University 
Press; New York: Cambridge University Press, 
American Branch, 32 East 57th Street, New 
York 22, New York. 

Written by two men “who have been 
proved elect” in the town and country plan- 
ning field, according to Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie’s foreword, this big volume is in- 
tended as a general introduction to the many- 
sided subject of planning. Town and country 
planning history and practices in many coun- 
tries—but notably Great Britain and the 
United States—are related by the authors to 
Australian conditions. Of special interest to 
the housing field is the historical description 
of subsidized housing in Great Britain and 
Australia. The authors show the growth of 
social awareness toward housing in the two 
countries and resultant legislation designed to 
provide decent shelter for those who other- 
wise could not afford it. 

Town and Country Planning is divided into 
four major sections: (1) The first two chap- 
ters compose an introduction to the subject 
matter and describe the roots from which con- 
temporary planning stems. (2) The second 
section treats in some detail the components 
of planning—roads and traffic, public trans- 
port facilities, housing, recreation areas, 
esthetics, utilities, landscape design, and 
neighborhood planning. (3) These basic com- 
ponents are correlated with broader aspects 
of planning in the third section. (4) The last 
section describes legislative, administrative, 
and financial machinery necessary to carry out 
plans. 
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IN 1953— 

(Continued from page 7) 

formation slows down in the next 15 
years, the huge number of antiquated 
dwelling units that will need replacing 
—some 13 million—should make for a 
high level of house construction. 

On the other hand, economists Miles 
Colean and Robinson Newcomb in 
their new book, Stabilizing Construc- 
ion: The Record and Potential, predict 
that by 1955 the annual net increase in 
family formation will be not more than 
40 per cent of what it was at its post- 
war peak and that the drop in family 
formation is certain to slow the volume 
of new residential construction at that 
time. However, the authors also pre- 
dict that “sometime during the 1960's 
—without considering the disruptions 
of another war—a renewed wave of 
more intense housing demands should 
appear.” They account for this by the 
fact that the high birth rate of the 
1940’s will bring an increase in the part 
of the population then of marriageable 
age and the number of new families 
should grow at a higher rate during the 
1960's than during the 1950's. 

Standard Factors Corporation, a fi- 
nancing company, also predicts a lessen- 
ing demand for new houses in the next 
eight to ten years. Marriages have now 
dropped below the 1940 level, they 
point out, because the low birth rate in 
the late 1920’s and 1930’s makes 
the number of marriageable young 
people far below normal. “There will 
be no great exodus to separate house- 
holds in the near future,” the report 
says, “since most of the couples who 
wanted separate housing have already 
found it. As against about 450,000 new 
households added annually during the 
last decade, the outlook is that no more 
than 150,000 new households will be 
added annually during the next eight 
to ten years,” the company predicted. 








CLEVELAND SCHOOLS— 
(Continued from page 14) 

grams in Cleveland are dealt with in 
relation to these general areas of hous- 
ing and planning study, including the 
functions of such agencies as the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, the city planning commission, 
and citizen groups such as the Regional 
Association of Cleveland. Each section 
and each lesson is supplemented by lists 
of questions, reading lists, and sug- 
gested projects. 

In the foreword to the original study 
outline, the purpose of integrating hous- 
ing and planning studies into the Cleve- 
land school curriculum was summed 
up thus: “Through a study of these 


NETHERLANDS— 

(Continued from page 22) 
population and every size of household 
makes its own requirements. Therefore, 
we must build houses adapted to the 
circumstances of the people who have 
to live in them. Houses which, for the 
families with young children, can be 
the environment where a happy family 
life can grow up. And houses which 
offer to the small households the com- 
fort they so highly value. 

In this way we can get an economic 
plan for our cities, in which the avail- 
able land is made use of in the most 
economic way and the surface of the 
total development of the town does not 
surpass the necessary minimum. In 
this way we also get the most harmo- 
nious grouping of the population, be- 
cause the different groups of society 
and the different forms of households 
may be housed side by side. 

In accordance with these views we 
meet in a number of new plans (e.g. 
Slotermeer at Amsterdam and Zuid- 
wijk at Rotterdam) side by side the 
high apartment house and the one- 
family house, the multi-story flat in 
different forms and the garden-cities, 
where large families and small families, 
aged people and solitary persons, can 
find a home. 








SINGLE PERSON AGED— 
(Continued from page 17) 

Project Architects & Engineers of 
Cleveland, in an “S” shape so that the 
galleries that provide access to the one- 
bedroom convertible units are on the 
east of the units on one half of the 
building and on the west on the other 
half. This arrangement permits aged 
persons to have access to a sunny out- 
door sitting space morning and after- 
noon. (Galleries in the Chicago proj- 
ect are all on one side.) Conversion of 
the one-bedroom units for two single 
aged persons will require only the in- 
stallation of a closet in the living room 
to make the unit into two private bed- 
living rooms with shared bath and 
kitchen, like those in Chicago. 

In the Cleveland units earmarked for 
occupancy by aged persons such special 
features as nonslip floors in bathrooms, 
seats in bathtubs, grab bars adjacent to 
fixtures, low thresholds, and low shelves 
and cabinets will be built in. There 
will be a community center for the 
aged on the ground floor. 








units, it is hoped that pupils will 
learn better to evaluate and appreciate 
their surroundings and will develop a 
greater sense of responsibility for the 
appearance of their city.” 
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DR. CHARLES E. MERRIAM 

died on January 8 in Rockville, Maryland at 
the age of 78, after a serious illness of almost 
a year. He was buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery on January 13. 

Dr. Merriam was, from 1937 to 1949, 
chairman of the Spelman Fund—the founda- 
tion that made grants to NAHO from 1933 
to 1949—and served as a trustee of the fund 
from 1935 to 1949. He was a distinguished 
political scientist, having been chairman of 
the University of Chicago political science 
department from 1923 to 1940, when he re- 
tired, and a member of the faculty since 1900. 
He served on the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's National Resources Board and on 
former President Hoover's Commission on 
Recent Social Trends. Dr. Merriam was one 
of the three authors of the 1935 plan for 
reorganization of the executive branch of the 
government and was the first president of the 
Social Science Research Council. 

All of NAHO’s neighbor organizations at 
“1313,” which also were partially supported 
for some years by Spelman funds, were deep- 
ly shocked when Dr. Merriam last March 
suffered the stroke that led to his death. He 
was a frequent counsellor to them and, al- 
though no longer an active participant in 
public administration affairs, he had con- 
tinued his faith in the contributions he be- 
lieved the “1313” organizations could make 
to effective governmental operations. 

One of Dr. Merriam’s sons, Charles J. 
Merriam, has established a memorial scholar- 
ship fund at the University of Chicago in 
his father’s name, to which gifts are being 
contributed in lieu of having sent expres- 
sions of sympathy via flowers at the time 
of Dr. Merriam’s death. 


JOHN M. DOBBS 

resigned late last year from the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to go into private 
business. He had been heading up the form- 
er Region I office of HHFA in New York, 
which, at the time of his resignation, was 
combined with the former Region II office 
in Philadelphia. 


DANIEL G. LYONS 

has been appointed executive director of the 
Housing Authority of the City of Hartford, 
taking over his new duties as of January 
5. Mr. Lyons had previously been chief 
of the appraisal section at the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in Hartford. Mr. Lyons is an 
engineer by training and his earlier experi- 
ence included work with general contracting 
firms, as well as property management and 
appraising with the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in New York City. 

The former executive director of the au- 
thority, Joseph M. Loughlin, has returned to 
his position as director of the institute of 
public service at the University of Connecti- 
cut, from which he had been on leave. 


FREDERICK GUTHEIM 

has left The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, where he had served since 1950 as an 
assistant to the executive director. Previously 
he had been on the editorial staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune (see July 1950 Journar 
oF Hovustnc, page 233). 
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BARTON P. JENKS 

has left for Egypt to join the Point 4 mis- 
sion of the Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, Department of State. During 1952 he 
served as a housing adviser for the United 
Nations Korea Reconstruction Administration 
(see May 1952 Journat or Hovusinc, page 


181). 


ARTHUR VICTOR, JR., 

chairman of the Buffalo Municipal Housing 
Authority, was named as one of “Buffalo's 
Outstanding Citizens of 1952" by The Buf 
falo Evening News. From a list of 109 nomi- 
nations for the distinction, the paper chose 
ten persons, Mr. Victor among them. Certifi 
cates of achievement were presented each of 
the ten citizens, with individual citations for 
their accomplishments inscribed on them. Mr. 
Victor's certificate honored him for having 
“led the fight to eliminate slum areas in 
Buffalo and provide low-rent housing projects 
in blighted districts.” 


JAMES RING 

has been named acting executive director of 
the National Capital Housing Authorty, re- 
placing John Ihider, who resigned as of De- 
cember 31, 1952 (see November 1952 Journar 
or Hovwstnc, page 419). Mr. Ring has been 
with the authority since 1934 and has held 
the position as assistant executive director. 
Prior to his housing association, Mr. Ring 
was a newspaperman with the Washington 
Times and the Washington Herald. 

The commissioners of the housing author 
ity announced that Mr. Ring's appointment 
as director is temporary, with the decision to 
be made at a later date on the question of 
a permanent appointment. 


GEORGE SCHERMER 

will go to Philadelphia on March 1 to be 
come director of the local Commission 
on Human Relations. He is currently direc- 
tor of the Detroit Interracial Committee, 
where he has been for the past seven years. 
He was at one time on the staff of the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority, later with the De- 
troit Housing Commission, and for the year 
1944-45 Detroit area director of the Public 
Housing Administration. 


N. H. DOSKER 

was elected a trustee of the National Health 
and Welfare Retirement Association to serve 
until 1955 during the 1952 annual mecting 
of the association in New York. President 
Ralph Blanchard announced during the meet- 
ing that some 24,000 workers in hospitals and 
welfare organizations now participate in the 
Retirement Association and that more than 
34 million dollars had been paid in retire 
ment benefits during the past seven years. Mr. 
Dosker is the chairman of NAHO’s Retire- 
ment Committee and has served in that ca- 
pacity for almost ten years. 


FRANKLIN J. BILLS 

has left the Dover (New Hampshire) Housing 
Authority to accept the position of planning 
director of Modesto, California. 


CHARLES E. MAYETTE, 

chief of the operations engineering section of 
the San Francisco field office of the Public 
Housing Administration, has been elected na- 
tional vice-president, 12th district, for the 
American Federation of Government Em- 
ployees (A.F. of L.). The district covers Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, and Arizona. Mr. Mayette 
is the representative of the Pacific Southwest 
Regional Council for NAHO’s Technical and 
Maintenance Section. 


ELMER SWACK, 

formerly a manager with the Chicago Hous 
ing Authority, is on tour in the state of 
Israel, investigating public housing develop 
ments. He writes that he is “amazed at the 
number of public housing units and the qual 
ity of them 
dation of one of the world’s newest republics 


. established since the foun 


over tour vears ago.” 


Cc. W. HICKEY 

has been named executive director of the Or- 
lando Housing Authority, succeeding the late 
J. Colin Murchison, who died in November 
of last year. Mr. Hickey has been with the 
authority since 1941 and was promoted ftom 
assistant executive director. Prior to serving 
as a staff member, he was one of the author- 
ity's commissioners. 


RECENT DEATHS 
among housing officials and supporters are 
noted with regret and a sense ot loss 


Electus D. Litchfield, New York City archi- 
tect and charter member of the Citizens’ Hous- 
ing and Planning Council of New York. Mr. 
Litchfield died at the age of 80 in November 
of last year. He was the architect for Red 


Hook Houses. 


W. W. Griffith, manager ot Mustang Vil- 
lage, Housing Authority of the City of Dallas, 
since 1943 and a long-time NAHO member, 
who died in November of last year after 
an illness of two months. 


Louis M. Dudousat, assistant property of- 
ficer of the Housing Authority ot New Orleans 
and a member of NAHO since 1948 


Clyde Efird, commissioner of the Hous- 
ing Authority of the County of Fresno. Mr. 
Efird was killed in an automobile accident 
late last year. 





NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page \6) 

of Pennsylvania Planning Officials in 
late November. William L. Slayton, 
NAHO assistant executive director, at- 
tended the meeting. 

Morning sessions covered such sub- 
jects as the need for a state association 
of planning commissions and the plan- 
ning commission’s function in redevel- 
opment. At the afternoon sessions prac- 
tical problems in urban redevlopment 
were discussed and a clinic on planning 
for a redevelopment program was held. 
Luncheon speaker was David M. 
Walker, secretary of the Pennsylvania 
department of labor and industry and 
former executive director of the Rede- 
velopment Authority of the City of 
Philadelphia. 

PUBLIC RELATIONS— 
(Continued from page 24) 
pointed out that: “Not a single example 
could be produced in the court show- 
ing construction in the past ten years 
by private endeavour of low-rent hous- 
ing. 

“. . . If the need is there, it should 
be filled and if private enterprise can’t 
fill the need, someone has to. Public 
housing units appear to be the only 
answer.” 
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JOH-A1—TAPE SOLDER 








A “blonde” with a low melting point 
and good connections, Blonde Tape 
Solder reportedly works with a match 
or candle tlame, making it the right 
answer for soldering jobs where a sol- 
dering iron can’t be used because of 
cramped space or distance from electri- 
cal connections. Soldering with Blonde 
Tape Solder is claimed easy as counting 
to four: (1) scrape wire to be spliced; 
(2) splice wire in usual way; (3) wrap 
solder around splice; (4) hold match 
or candle under solder and move flame 
through splice. For bonding pieces of 
metal, the solder is laid between the 
pieces of metal and a flame applied 
to the outer surface. 
form, the has standard 
composition: 40 per cent tin and 60 
per cent lead. One package reported- 
ly contains material for making 100 
connections. 


Made in ribbon 


new solder 


JOH-A2—WEATHER STRIPPING 





Strip and stick—that’s the savings 
secret that cuts as much as 50 per cent 
off installation costs of a new weath- 
er stripping, it’s claimed. To install 
the bronze stripping, called Kel-eez, 
strip off the paper that covers special 
adhesive on the back of bronze strips 
and stick them into place, an operation 
that reportedly takes 20 minutes for 
an entire door. Strips for door sides 
have a flat base with rolled edges that 
support a thin gauge bronze insert 
(see picture above); strips for the door 
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bottom are channel shaped pieces. Both 
are said to have a spring action that 
fits them snugly against door surfaces. 
Packaged in sets for standard sized 
doors and available in 3 and 4 foot 
window lengths, the stripping can be 
trimmed to size with tin snips. 


JOH-A3—MAGNETIC LATCH 





A new Heppner latch should have 


magnetic attraction for people plagued 


with sagging, hard-closing doors on 
medicine chests, tool cabinets, closets, 
and cupboards. The manufacturer says 
his magnetic latch is smaller, more ef- 
ficient, and cheaper by half than other 
such latches and works magic with 
doors: (1) they close gently, cushioned 
by the latch’s bronze leaf spring; (2) 
stay closed—even if warped or sagging 
—because the magnet has four pounds 
pull; (3) open gently the 
bronze spring is tipped against the 
magnet’s full pull. Installation — is 
claimed to be easy: each half of the 
latch is mounted with two screws. 


because 


JOH-A4—PLASTIC SPRAYER 





A hose full of holes is all a thirsty 
lawn needs if it happens to be the new 
Andrews plastic sprayer, it’s reported. 
Perforated for its entire length, the 
sprayer reportedly does a top-notch, 
versatile job of lawn watering. With 
the perforated side upward, the inex- 
pensive sprayer is said to water 12 by 
50 feet with a gentle spray perfect 
for flowers; with holes turned toward 
the grass, the hose becomes a soaker. 





Highly flexible for looping around 
trees or through flowerbeds, the sprayer 
is said not to rot or mildew, so it can 
be stored wet. Lengths of 20 and 50 
feet coil into hand size rolls for stor- 
age, come complete with connector. 


JOH-AS—ALUMINUM PROTECTOR 

A brush with Alodine coats alumi- 
num and windows so paint 
doesn't scale and guards them against 
chemical- and salt-laden air that 
rodes and discolors, it’s claimed. 


doors 


cor 
Ap 
plied with a hand brush (instead of a 
complicated spray apparatus), the new 
chemical protective coating is said to 
give aluminum a paint receptive, paint 
anchoring surface, if you want to paint 
it—and protection against corrosion 
and discoloring, if you don’t. Alodine 
comes in kits with complete instructions 
for applying with simple hand tools, 
the manufacturer says. 


Gree 
Literature 


To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 


coupon on page 33. 





GET THESE BOOKLETS— 


Build a technical library. 











JOH-10—Ceramic Tile Adhesive, 4 pp.., 
illus. 

Fast, easy installation of ceramic tle 
reportedly comes to those who use a 
new adhesive instructions 
and illustrations in this booklet. Short- 
form specifications for using the new 


and_ follow 


adhesive are included. 


JOH-A1 1—Fireproofing with Perlite. 8 
pp., illus. 

Fireproofing methods for 32 different 
parts of a building, using a lightweight 
concrete aggregate, are explained in this 
booklet, with sections on structural steel 
columns, floors, ceilings, and walls, 
with Underwriters Laboratory ratings 
cited. 


JOH-A1l2—Milcor Solid Partitions and 
Furring Systems. 12 pp., illus. 

This booklet lists the advantages of 
and explains construction methods tor 
a steel-mesh backed plaster wall sys- 
tem, said to save space, construction 
costs, and plumbing and electrical in- 
stallation costs. Names of 19 housing 
projects where the system was used 
are listed and sample specifications for 
using partitions are included. 
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GET THE FACTS— 








ee on the “New Products” neted on 
. pages 32 and 33. To get manu 
‘ . tacturer’s name, address, and 
technical literature, check match 
JOH-A6—PLASTIC PANELS spaces. Installation is said to be easy ing “JOH" numbers on the 
because of compactness and simple coupon on page 33 and send the 

coustrection. coupon to the JouRNAL. 











JOH-A8—FOLDING DOOR 


for mass consumption and have a con 
struction that pleases architects with 
its strength and rigidity. It has a 
steel frame covered with fire resistant, 
washable vinyl plastic fiber and_ steel 
hinges at top ard bottom for easy roll 
ing. Coming as a packaged unit, the 
door can reportedly be installed in 


10 or 15 minutes. 





JOH-AS—GLASS INSULATION 

Glass blown to feather weight fine 
ness, then packaged like a huge roll 
of cotton batten results in an insula 


If tanks and battleships protected by 
plastic could withstand the rigors of ” 
war, wall panels coated with the same 
plastic should be able to withstand the 
assaults of small children, the maker 
of a new wall covering reasons. 
Melamine wall panels are waterproof 
and vermin proof and are said to save 
dollars because their plastic coating 
gives them extra years of wear and 


tion material that its manufacturer says 
can be installed so easily that costs 
are cut. The manufacturer says that 
Ultrafine can be cut to any shape for 
any type of installation on the job. It 
comes with various backings (vapor 





; A folding door means folding money barrier paper, vinyl film, aluminum 
makes them completely resistant to - é' 
: ; saved, if the door happens to be a foil) that make it fit for jobs where 
knocks, stains, and dents. Recommend- ' ris ‘ a 
: Spacemaster, the manufacturer claims. both insulation and vapor barriers are 
ed both for new units and remodeled : 
: Complete with the space saving fea necessary and has exceptional insulat 
kitchens, bathrooms, and closets, the ' , 
: : ; tures of more expensive folding doors, ing qualities for both heat and sound, 
panels come in a variety of colors, pat- . , . 
; Spacemaster is said to be priced right it is said. 
terns, and sizes. Reportedly, colors will 


not fade and no amount of wear will 
crack, peel, or chip the smooth surface. 


JOH-A7—FIN RADIATOR Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 32 and 





33 on which you would like manufacturer's name and address and full 
technical literature. Then send this coupon to the Journat or Hovusine, 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 





NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS ] JOH-A7 Fin Radiator 
1 JOH-Al Tape Solder 
[} JOH-A2 Weather Stripping 


JOH-A& Folding Door 


JOH-AY Glass Insulation 





1 JOH-A3 Magnetic Latch 
[] JOH-A4 Plastic Sprayer TECHNICAL LITERATURE 
wit : [] JOH-AS Aluminum Protector [} JOH-A10 Tile Adhesive 
Heat harnessing collars are a feature NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS A taae will encenee beeen 
of a new fin type radiator that is C) JOH-A6 Plastic Panels JOH-AlZ Solid. Partition 
said to meet the demand of today’s 
small apartments for both efficient heat- SEND TO: 
ing and compactness in heating units. 
Fin-Tubes give quicker and more heat NaME 
than other fin type radiators, it’s 
claimed, because the collars that clamp Housinc AFFILIATION 


fins to seamless steel pipe give extra 
heat radiation surface. The radiators 
are small enough (the largest is 4% 
inches square, the smallest 4 by 2/, 
inches) to fit in baseboard or ceiling 


Position Tit it 


A DDRESS 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A1—EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

The city of Saginaw, Michigan is seeking 
an executive director for the Saginaw Hous- 
ing Commission. He will supervise three ex- 
isting low-rent projects of 550 units and be 
responsible for programming and developing 
a fourth project in conjunction with the 
Public Housing Administration. A_ college 
graduate is preferred, with three years re- 
sponsible experience or equivalent in hous- 
ing or related fields. Salary: $6790-$7510, 
with retirement benefits. Applications, stating 
qualifications and experience, should be ad- 
dressed to the Personnel Officer, City Hall, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


A2—CITY PLANNER 

Milwaukee will hold examinations for the 
position of Planner I in Milwaukee and in 
other cities for applicants who cannot be 
in Milwaukee on January 23, the date set 
for the examination. Applicants should have 
a bachelor’s degree from a recognized college 
or university with a specialization in plan- 
ning or be in their senior college year, work- 
ing toward a city planning degree. They 
should have a good understanding of plan- 
ning theory and technique and some knowl- 
edge of design, engineering, political science, 
and economics. Duties will include assisting 
in preparation of surveys for the Milwaukee 
master plan program, preparing related sur- 
veys, collecting and analyzing data, and help- 
ing prepare written and graphic reports. Vet- 
erans will receive a five point credit and 
will not be affected by the 45 year age limit 





applying to nonveteran applicants. Beginning 
salary: $4474; four annual increases to $5098 
a year. Applications to take the examination 
must be filed with the Milwaukee City Serv- 
ice Commission, Room 716, City Hall by 
January 21. 


A3—PLANNING TECHNICIAN 

The Nashua (New Hampshire) Housing 
Authority will interview applicants with a 
degree in architecture or city planning or 
possessing equivalent training or experience 
to take charge of a redevelopment program 
under Title I of the 1949 housing act. Plan- 
ning technician will also work with city de- 
partments to begin preparation of a master 
plan, in conjunction with the necessary studies 
required for preparation of redevelopment 
and land re-use projects with respect to cer- 
tain blighted areas. Planning technician will 
also be director of general city planning for 
the community. 

Salary: $5000, up. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
WI—HOUSING RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


Graduate study in regional planning; un- 
dergraduate degree in geography. Course 
work in land economics, statistics, population, 
housing and city planning problems, cartog- 
raphy, and graphics. Has prepared papers 
on middle-income housing, prefabricated hous- 
ing, transit study, and land use planning. 
Experience in administration, budgets, and 
public relations. Available immediately. 





FORGET 
WASHER REPLACEMENT 
for the life of the faucet 





Save $1.00 or more per faucet per 
year. Install the new BELCO ball bear- 
ing faucet washer and floating stem 


seal. Now used in many _ housing 
projects. Easily installed by your own 
plumber or maintenance mechanic. 
Used as original faucet equipment by 
leading faucet manufacturers. 


Wire for sample 


MILLER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belco Div. 

5919 Tireman Ave. 
DETROIT 4 MICHIGAN 








RENT COLLECTION— (Continued from page 27) 


client’s (your tenant’s) check, for the 
amount of rent only, direct to you. 
If the rent money is included in the 
full welfare grant sent to the tenant, 
you'll find that, quite often, he can’t 
resist that case of beer, or some other 
enjoyable but nonessential expense, 
with the result that the rent money 
is depleted or gone. 

In the case of the known seasonal or 
periodic worker, you should insist that 
payments in excess of the amount of 
rent be made each month during the 
employment period. Of course, you can- 
not force them to do so—but a good 
job of salesmanship can convince them 
the excess payment is for their protec- 
tion. As an example, we have an elder- 
ly school teacher whose rent is $36 per 
month. From October through June 
she pays $48 and, therefore, at the end 
of June has a $108 overpayment, which 
covers her rent for the three vacation 
months, until she is again drawing a 
salary. 

Retroactive Rents 

In closing, I'd like to take off on a 
slight tangent and mention retroactive 
rents. Our rents are based on tenant 
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income. When a tenant receives an in- 
crease in income, we are entitled to, 
and the federal law requires, a pro- 
portionate increase in rent. When a 
tenant deliberately falsifies income or 
intentionally fails to report increased 
income, we are charging him an im- 
proper rent through no fault of ours. 
When we discover the falsification, the 
tenant should be made to pay the 
proper rent retroactive to the date it 
should have been effective. Here is the 
clause in our lease: 

“Any change in family income from 
any source either temporary or perma- 
nent which will increase or decrease 
the income being received at the time 
this lease is signed, or the income be- 
ing received on the date of reexamina- 
tion, or any change in number of per- 
sons living in the unit, must be im- 
mediately reported to Management. 
Failure to make such report will be 
considered a violation of his lease and 
when such failure is revealed by Man- 
agement investigation, by any employer 
vertification, subsequent to the signing 
of this lease, or subsequent to the date 
of reexamination, or by Tenant admis- 








sion, the Tenant hereby agrees that he 
will be liable for any and all rent due 
because of increased income, or because 
of change in number of persons living 
in the unit, such liability to be retroac- 
tive to the first day of the month fol- 
lowing that in which the increased in- 
come, or change in number of persons 
living in the unit became effective, and 
further agrees that he will be subject 
to eviction in the event such retroactive 
rental delinquency is not paid.” 

This plan has worked beautifully for 
us. We have collected close to $20,000 
in retroactive rents. We would have 
lost that tidy sum, and much more, had 
it not been for the lease clause. It is 
a definite incentive for more tenants 
to promptly report income increases 
than would report if there were no 
retribution. 

And, finally... 

One final suggestion. Read your 
JournaL oF Houvusine for invaluable 
tips and ideas on “how to do it.” You'll 
find that the knowledge gained from 
our monthly publication is worth ten 
times the small price of your NAHO 
membership. 
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4 Rubbish Collection System 


HERE'S SANITARY COLLECTION FOR HOUSING 


PROJECTS AT THE LOWEST POSSIBLE COST! 


Management of apartment and housing 
projects all over the country are placing 
Dempster-Dumpster Containers at convenient 
points where tenants dispose of their trash 
One container alone replaces 30 to 50 con- 
ventional trash cans. Dempster-Dumpster 
Containers are completely closed, fire-proof 
and eliminate rats and the scattering of 
trash by winds and scavengers 

One truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster, 
with only one man, the driver, serves scores 
of containers. The Dempster-Dumpster (see 
photos at left), by means of hydraulic con- 
trols in truck cab, picks up a container, hauls 
it to disposal area, empties it and returns 


One Dempster-Dumpster Services All Containers. . . All Designs. . . All Sizes 


container to replace another full one. The 
Dempster-Dumpster that serves containers 
in housing projects is, in most cases, city 
owned and operated 

The Dempster-Dumpster System triples 
man-hour efficiency . . . reduces truck in- 
vestment, gas, oil, maintenance costs 
improves ‘‘housekeeping’’ methods re- 
duces fire hazards prov.des an easier, 
quicker, safer and more effective manner 
of handing trash and refuse in housing areas 
For complete information write today. The 
Dempster-Dumpster System is manufactured 
exclusively by Dempster Brothers, Inc 
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DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 513 Shea Building., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 





No. 1 MAINTENANCE SAVER 
for any housing project... 


Quality rpgoroved 


MINV WIMNDOVIS 


How TO KEEP MAINTENANCE Costs AT A MINIMUM .. . that’s the big problem 
confronting housing officials everywhere. 


First step in any maintenance-saving program is to insist on “Quality-Approved” 
aluminum windows for all new buildings. In this way you automatically eliminate 
some of your annual maintenance expense right from the start. 


Aluminum windows never need painting or costly repairs and replacement. They 
cannot rust or rot. They always operate easily, effortlessly, efficiently. They remain 
beautiful for the full life of the building. 


“Quality-Approved” aluminum windows are available through many manufac- 
turers—in sizes and styles—(double-hung, casement, projected and awning) that 
fit any plans. For your protection and full satisfaction insist on “Quality-Approved” 
Pictured above: windows when you specify. Only windows that have been tested by the independ- 
—— Court Housing ent Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory and approved for quality of materials, construc- 


Aaehihesies Wébiden, tion, strength of sections and minimum air infiltration are permitted to carry the 


McLaughlin & Associates “Quality-Approved” Seal. 
Contractor: Frouge 

Construction Co., Inc. For detailed information and names of “Quality-Approved” manufacturers, consult 
Sweet's Catalog (Section 17a/ALU) or write for free copy of our new 1952 Alumi- 


num Window Specifications Book. Address Dept. JH-1. 


; Mae secoeumn BWindow ¢ Maniufacti ters < didoctalion 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





